




















FLORIDA WILDLIFE'S 
fishing Citatiou 


“for that BIG ONE that DIDN’T get away” 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


All fish must be taken from the 
fresh waters of the state of Florida, 
as defined by the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. Fish must 
be caught on conventional fly, 
spinning, or bait-casting tackle, 
with artificial or live bait, in the 


presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and 
recorded at a fishing camp or 
tackle store within the state by 
the owner, manager, or an author- 
ized agent of the respective estab- 


lishment. 


Application for a Florida Wild- 
life Fishing Citation must be made 
within 10 days of the date fish 
was caught. Application must be 
made on the prescribed form as 
shown on this page. (Requests for 
additional forms should be ad- 
dressed to: Florida Wildlife, Game 
& Fresh Water Fish Commission, 


Tallahassee, Florida.) 


Citation, showing recorded data 
of the catch, will be mailed to the 
applicant upon receipt of applica- 
tion form that has been properly 
filled out and signed. 


The receipt of any and all pho- 
tographs pertaining to the regis- 
tered catch, including the applicant 
and the fish, will be appreciated 
by the editor for use in Florida 
Wildlife Magazine. 





Florida Wildlife Fishing Citations 
are available without charge, to 
any and all subscribers to Florida 
Wildlife Magazine, and their im- 

AES, af 
PIS TIN mediate families, who catch any 
“See Shee of the following fresh-water game 
See Mec ai fish of the prescribed size require- 
ments: 





SPECIES 
LARGEMOUTH BASS 


Is 
Oe eae Viet g lg ec ee eee 8 pounds or larger 


ee ue sens. 2) 4 pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


Wiener eee) 1 pound or larger 


er eee eae 2 pounds or larger 


BLACK CRAPPIE 





pare Pree 2. 2 2 pounds or larger 


RED BREAST 


eae Te 1¥% pounds or larger 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


NGG ee ee +e ees 





Species of Fish Weight Ys] ¢ | ae =e rr 
Type of Tackle, Bait Used rst 
Where Caught Date 








Catch Witnessed by 


Registered, Weighed: by. <3 = = ee OR ree ere 


(Signature of Applicant) 
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WILDLIFE PROTECTION 


Gentlemen: 


For the many years that I have been 
interested in the conservation of our natural 
resources and wildlife I have had occasion 
to explore every possible medium or measure 
to effectuate these protective devices. Among 
them is a consideration of the planting of 
multi-flora roses in the median strips of 
major highways. 

My advocacy of this measure stems from 
the belief that it would serve as a refuge 
for the species that may be crossing these 
highways, it has a tendency to check the 
velocity of air currents that are stirred up by 
passing cars so that winged species are sure 
of flight, and then, finally it acts as a buffer 
which on long before reaching maturity 
would serve as a device to ease the impact 
of a vehicle that happens to get out of 
control and is propelled into the area of 
the median strip. 


After writing much in favor of its adop- 
tion, I find that it is now going to be adopted 
by the Cook County Highway Department, 
and the initial effort on the Calumet Express- 
way for a distance of approximately six 
miles will give it the test that it so definitely 
deserves. I believe it will be found as not 
only a most protective application, but its 
maintenance, once it is well grounded, will 
be a minor item. 

Dell A. Smith 
Detroit, Michigan 


@ Multiflora rose has, for a long time, 
been considered one of the best plantings 
for wildlife habitat and protection. Unfortu- 
nately, except for the extreme northern part 
of the state, multiflora rose does not do well 
in Florida. 


WARDEN COURTESY 


Gentlemen: 


On a recent hunting trip to Florida, I was 
given a sample copy of Florida Wildlife by 
one of your wardens. Not only did I enjoy 
your magazine but the courtesy and fine 
appearance of the man who checked my 
license proved to me how far a progressive 
state can go in good hunting and fishing 
preservation. 


Enclosed is my check for a _ three-year 
subscription. I think every sportsman will 
enjoy reading your fine magazine. 

Clifford Wilson 
Savannah, Georgia 





NIGHT VIEWING 


Dear Sir: 


I am thirteen years old and my aunt and 
uncle who live in Palatka took our family 
into the scrub country of Ocala Forest. We 
observed the deer and other animals by 
flashlight. The way it is done is by shining 
the flashlight into the woods looking for a 


pair of eyes. 


One time while riding in a truck at night, 
a doe deer and her fawn walked right in 
front of the truck. She stopped and looked 
at us and then went on her way. , 


I love this magazine because we go to 
Florida every year and it helps fill the 
time when I am away from there. 


James Caruso 
Forest Park, Ill. 


— — — —- _.. 


13-POINTER 
Dear Editor: 


The enclosed photograph is of a rather 
exceptional buck, shot by Roy Hansel of 
Kissimmee. The deer weighed 152 pounds 
dressed and had a total of 13 points on the 
herns. 





The dog in the picture is the one that 
ran the deer and is only five months old. 
This is being forwarded to you with the 
thought that it might qualify for your “Big 
Buck” roster. 

H. A. Pattrill 
Orlando, Fla. 


PUBLIC HUNTING 
Dear Sir: 


I can’t but think that hunting in Florida 
is doomed. Until recent years we could 
enjoy hunting in almost any part of the 
state, but this year all I saw was posted signs 
and fences. Friends in Florida say that there 
is plenty of open hunting ground left if you 
know where to go. Since I live in the north 
as do many other hunters who visit Florida 
each year, I think you should tell your 
readers where the public can go hunting. 


In your fall issues of Florida Wildlife there 
is a map of Management Areas where you 
can hunt with special permits. Can you 
send me some information about these lands. 


A. Nielson 


@ Mr. Nielson failed to include his 
address or we would have mailed him the 
booklet “Florida’s Wildlife Management 
Areas.” This book is available free of charge 
through the Information-Education Division, 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 


SAMBAR DEER 
Dear Editor: 


I have subscibed for a number of years 
to your good paper and enclose a check for 
another year. 


A few years ago, I read an article on some 
imported large deer, I think from India. I 
was quite interested and wondered why you 
did not print a follow up. I think the deer 
were on an island and am wondering if they 
arrived on the mainland. 


J. D. Rowlett 
Tampa, Florida 


@ = The Sambar deer to which you refer 
were released on a privately owned island 
in the Gulf by the property owners. Occa- 
sionally a deer of this species swims to the 
mainland according to reports. 





NATURAL PHOTOS 
Gentlemen: 


I see by the copy of Florida Wildlife 
reposing at the bottom of the stack that I 
have been an admirer of your magazine since 
June, 1951. I find I must turn to it more and 
more since I do not seem to find time to get 
out as much as I would like to. Please give 
us as much natural photography of our 
woods, waters, and wildlife, as you can 
squeeze in —I prefer it on the cover, too. 


The article about “Florida’s Mr. Bass” 
(Bill Johnson) was one of the most enlight- 
ening of its kind that I have seen. I share 
his respect for Okeechobee as being our 
most dependable fishing water. 


Blecker M. Callin 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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OR SEVERAL YEARS sportsmen have been asking the 

Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission why 
Florida could not have a spring gobbler season. In 
the course of these discussions they point most fre- 
quently to the situation in our neighboring state of 
Alabama, which has had such a season for years. 

Until recently the Commission has taken the po- 
sition that the theory of a spring gobbler season was 
fine but not practical because of the damage that 
might be done to turkeys and to other game by hunt- 
ers being in the woods with a gun at this time of 
the year. The Commission feared that hunters would 
use the spring season as an excuse to hunt other 
game and would kill anything that appeared or that 
they might kill turkey hens by mistake. Unquestion- 
ably, a certain amount of both of these types of vio- 
lation occur but experience during the past two years 
has not indicated that they are nearly as serious as 
originally feared. 

In the spring of 1955 an eight (8) day gobbler 
season was held on the Eglin Military Reservation 
with few reported violations and no apprehensions 
for turkey hens killed. In the spring of 1956 a nine 
(9) day gobbler season was held in the entire Third 
Region (Northwest Florida), with only two arrests 
for turkey hen kills. Of more importance, however, 
was the opinion of officers and other persons attuned 
to the “grapevine” that very few hens were killed 
and that there was very little if any illegal hunting 
of any kind attributable to the gobbler season. This 
good record plus requests from sportsmen encouraged 
the Commission to extend the gobbler season in 1957 
to the Second Region. 

There are a number of biological facts about the 
wild turkey that emphasize the desirability of a spring 
gobbler hunt. Foremost is the fact that turkeys are 
polygamous and one gobbler will mate with several! 
hens. Secondly, gobblers do not normally breed in 
the wild until their second year. Therefore, yearlings 
are not conspicuously gobbling or trying to mate in 
their first spring and are not as likely to respond to 
the yelp of the hunter as the actively breeding old 
birds. Theoretically, it would be possible to kill all 
breeding gobblers during a spring season (which is 
set late enough for most of the hens to have already 
mated) and still have plenty of yearlings left for breed- 
ing the following spring. Of course, any hunter who 
has tried to outwit an old gobbler will agree that it’s 
not likely that all old gobblers are going to be killed 
out of a given locality. Third, no harm and quite 
possibly some good will be done to the turkey pop- 
ulation by killing old gobblers. Too many gobblers 
in a territory are just as useless as too many bulls 
in a pasture. They eat food and occupy space that 
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Why A Spring Gobbler Season ? 


By O. E. FRYE, Assistant Director 


Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 


could be used by the more productive part of the 
population. Fourth, the adult gobbler is relatively 
invulnerable to most enemies of the turkey, including 
man. He is too big and powerful for most predators 
to handle. He is harder for the hunter to kill during 
the regular open season since he is much more inde- 
pendent and less prone to come to a yelper than young 
turkeys or hens. There is also considerable evidence 
that he is generally more wary than other turkeys. 
The only time that he is really vulnerable to the hunt- 
er is during the spring when his usual caution has 
been somewhat dulled by the breeding urge. 


As an indication of the relative invulnerability of 
mature gobblers to most natural mortality as well as 
hunting are sex and age ratios obtained by the Com- 
mission. Examination over the past several years of 
682 turkeys trapped during the winter and spring on 
areas where hunting is not permitted shows that among 
hens the ratio was approximately seven young to 
three adults, whereas among gobblers the ratio was 
three young to seven adults. Carefully kept records 
of the sex and age of all turkeys seen on the trap- 
ping areas during the same period showed approxi- 
mately the same ratios. For comparison are the sex 
and age figures from 636 turkeys killed on Wildlife 
Management Areas over the state. In these birds the 
ratios were about the same for hens as gobblers—ap- 
proximately seven young to three adults. These fig- 
ures show that the age ratios for hens were approxi- 
mately the same for birds that were shot as for birds 
that were trapped but that in the gobblers that were 
shot there was a pronounced reduction in the propor- 
tion of adults. These ratios are of significance ‘n 
many possible ways, but for the purpose of this dis- 
cussion we should be reasonably safe in assuming that 
they strongly indicate adult gobblers are relatively 
invulnerable to hunting during the regular fall and 
winter season. All of these figures indicate that, as- 
suming a 50-50 sex ratio at hatching, gobblers are 
more vulnerable both to natural mortality and to 
hunting pressure than are hens until they reach ma- 
turity, but after they reach maturity the situation is 
reversed. Therefore, any hunting regulation, such as 
the spring gobbler season, that operates against the 
old unproductive gobblers in favor of the productive 
hens is good game management. 


A question will immediately arise in the minds of 
the reader: if a spring gobbler season is good for 
North Florida why should it not be state-wide? Per- 
haps it will be eventually, but there are certain dif- 
ferences in the southern part of the state that shevid 
be pointed out. In the first place, the spring gobbler 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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By DENVER STE. CLAIRE 


ERE’S THE NEWS you have been 
waiting for regarding the top 
clubs for the year 1956. 

First place: Deane Mather Jr. 
Conservation Club (Ocala). Total 
points — 28,825. 

Second place: Bay County Girls 
Jr. Conservation Club. Total points 
— 22,875. 

Third place: Stuart Junior Con- 
servation Club. Total points—17,145. 

The Deane Mather Junior Con- 
servation Club received 103 points 
out of a possible 120. (These points 
are totaled on a basis of 10, 9, 8 for 
first, second and third place each 
month.) 

Clubs receiving honorable men- 
tion are: Allapattah Optimist Jun- 
ior Conservation Club, Bartow 
Junior Conservation Club, Eustis 
Junior Conservation Club, and Ever- 
glades Junior Conservation Squad- 
ron. 

Senior Counselor of the year 1956: 

First place: Gene Gallant, Deane 
Mather Junior Conservation Club. 

Second place: B. L. Timmons, 
Bartow Junior Conservation Club. 

Third place: Tommy Anderson, 
Eustis Junior Conservation Club. 

Honorable mention: Dade Thorn- 
ton, Mrs. Marie Puckett, O. C. Dan- 





iels, Alien Powell, Brunson Gibson, 
Ed Richey. 

Most improved club of the year 
1956: Stuart Junior Conservation 
Club. 

Special award for 1956: Bay 
County All-Girls Conservation Club 
of Panama City. 

Secretary of the year 1956: 

First place: David Laird, Deane 
Mather Junior Conservation Club. 

Second place: Johnny Hutto, Bar- 
tow Junior Conservation Club. 

Third place: Donna Hazen, Bay 
County Girls Conservation Club. 

Newest Club of the year 1956: 

Clearwater Junior High Conserva- 
tion Club. Organized, October, 1956. 

I thought I would be able to an- 
nounce the Conservationist of the 
year at this time but the totaling of 
points for the various entrants is 
not yet complete. The winners will 
not be known until later this month 
and the results will appear in the 
April issue of FLormpA WILDLIFE. 

The month of January has been 
a rather busy one. 

In the Northwest Region, I have 
been assisting James T. Floyd, In- 
formation and Education Officer, in 
organizing two new clubs. 

A boys’ Junior Conservation Club 


On a camp-out near Ocala are these members of the Don Carroll Division, Dean Mather 
Junior Conservation Club. The division is comprised of boys from 8 to 12 years of age. 
Earl DeBarry, in uniform, explains regulations. 





is soon to be created by a Citizens 
Conservation Committee in Panama 
City. So far, Mr. Floyd and myself 
have had two meetings with this 
adult committee. On January 22, 
1957, they will formally organize 
the boys. There will be 14 of them. 

Over in Baker, Okaloosa County, 
the Lion’s Club and the school are 
most interested in organizing a unit 
for boys. We have met twice with 
the school officials and once with 
the Lion’s Club. Perhaps by next 
issue I can officially announce the 
new clubs. 

Attending a recent meeting of the 
Clearwater Junior High Conserva- 
tion Club, I met with the new officers 
and members. Officers for the pres- 
ent term are: President, Robert 
Clapp; Vice President, Richard 
Houk; Secretary, Myra Kohne; 
Treasurer, Willard Becker; Libra- 
rian, Judy Lammert; Teacher Spon- 
sor, Mr. Owen North. 

Report from the Board of Direc- 
tors — State League: 

On January 5 and 6, 1957, the 
Board convened at the Youth Con- 
servation Camp. 

Directors present: Mike Davis, 
President, Hialeah; Jerry Hill, Vice 
President, Ocala; Henry Imhauser, 
Treasurer, Miami; David Laird, Di- 
rector — North Area, Ocala; Lloyd 
Johnson, State Editor of the Claw 
Bulletin, Miami. 


First business at hand was accept- 
ing David Laird’s resignation as 
Director for the Northern Area. This 
was done to enable David to be nom- 
inated by the Board for the vacancy 
of Secretary. The Board also nom- 
inated Lloyd Johnson. After con- 
siderable debate, the President ap- 
pointed David Laird to fill the un- 
expired term of Secretary. Miss 
Carlie Calhoun, from the Bay 
County Girls Club, was appointed 
Director of the North to fill the 
vacancy left by David Laird. 


There were many items on the 
agenda for this meeting. Most im- 
portant, however, were these two: 


1. Introduction of Secret Order at 
Summer Camp, with seven degrees 
to be used in the advancement of 
the camper while in attendance at 
camp from year to year. 

2. Summer program for campers 
interested in Conservation. 

These two projects consumed most 
of the two-day meeting. Neither 
project is complete at this time but 
will be ready in the next 30 days. 

Henry Imhauser, treasurer, re- 
ported as of December 31, 1956, 
$182.85 was in the treasury. 

Lloyd Johnson, Editor, asked the 
Board to urge all clubs and secre- 
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taries to send in information to be 1956 





placed in the Claw Bulletin. TOP THREE CLUBS FOR EACH MONTH 
The Board voted that their next ; 
meeting place would be at Camp, Month Club Points 
March 2 and 3. This will give the JANUARY Bay County Girls Conservation Club 3,165 
Board sufficient time to complete Deane Mather Jr. Conservation Club (boys) 2,120 
their plans for Junior Conservation Stuart Junior Conservation Club 2,200 
and Tag Day to be held Saturday, FEBRUARY Stuart Junior Conservation Club 2,900 
March 23 from 9:00 A.M. until Deane Mather Jr. Conservation Club (boys) 2,840 
9:00 P.M. Allapattah Optimist Jr. Conservation Club 2,700 
This year Tag Day will be state MARCH Bay County Girls Conservation Club 4,140 
wide. Cities to participate are: Deane Mather Jr. Conservation Club (boys) 4,140 
Miami, Hialeah, Ft. Lauderdale, Deane Mather Jr. Conservation Club (girls) 2,910 
Se re i anaes a ats APRIL Bay County Girls Conservation Club 3,890 
Gable i “amma Beach Os aes Deane Mather Jr. Conservation Club (boys) 2,945 
eril. boy added “aaroplena ure» con! Deane Mather Jr. Conservation Club (girls) 2,060 
pleted. MAY Deane Mather Jr. Conservation Club (girls) 3,250 
Tag Day was held last year in Junior Everglades Conservation Squadron 2,155 
Panama City with the Bay County Allapattah Optimist Jr. Conservation Club 2,000 
Girls Club sponsoring the project. JUNE Deane Mather Jr. Conservation Club (boys) 2,975 
In two days, Friday and Saturday, Bartow Junior Conservation Club 1,200 
the raised $485.00. After expenses Bay County Girls Conservation Club 815 
were deducted, the net proceeds JULY Bay County Girls Conservation Club 3,910 
bic eee SP ees ae Deane Mather Jr. Conservation Club (boys) pee 
eague Camp Fun © and the Junior Everglades Conservation Squadron 2,850 
local ate treasury the same AUGUST Deane Mather Jr. Conservation Club (boys) 2,250 
amount. Stuart Junior Conservation Club 1,380 
; ee ae ve aay a used Bay County Girls Conservation Club 800 
ne eae 1 nie 72 Ma eh 53 On SEPTEMBER eee Mather Jr. Conservation Club (boys) 2,465 
March 22 the volunteers will solicit eae OnseSeanen Chip 2;360 
a Junior Everglades Conservation Squadron 1,465 
from civic, service, and fraternal OCTOBER : 
clubs, and all other similar organ- cae nee fe ea pH 
izations. ’ 
Wesetat ee thedoamne acill be deed, Deane Mather Jr. Conservation Club (boys) 2,000 
Edectieeidts | present lanier “Came Onn AMiepattahiCotmict dn Conscivation Club 1,500 
building indebtedness and to erect Deane Mather Jr. Conservation Club (boys) 1,350 
other necessary buildings. Eustis Junior Conservation Club 710 
Now is the time to plan for your DECEMBER Allapattah Optimist Jr. Conservation Club 1,415 
Tag Day! Eustis Jr. Conservation Club 705 
Governor LeRoy Collins last year Deane Mather Jr. Conservation Club (boys) 650 


declared the last day in National 
Wildlife Week in Florida as Junior 
Conservation Day. This year Na- 
tional Wildlife Week will be March 
17-23, 1957. 

The Theme for this year’s Wild- 
life Week is “Homes for Wildlife.” 
Remember many people enjoy wild- 
life! Too few work to keep it! 

Any club wishing to assist in this 
worthy project of National Wildlife 
Week in Florida and Junior Conser- 
vation Day is asked to write or call 
this office (MA 9-2802), 205 West 
Adams Street, Ocala, or write to 
Mr. A. D. Bailey, 1020 South West 
9th Avenue, Miami. 

Lloyd Johnson has been appointed 
State Junior Chairman. 

Don’t forget Wildlife Week. And 
don’t forget Tag Day — March 23, 
1957. 

Here’s a chance to raise funds for 
your club and the camp. 

Please send in your reports for 
your club meetings and activities, 


and too, let us know how your club Gene Gallant receives Honorary Conservationist Certificate from Junior Conservation League 
members stand in points earned for Director David Laird. The Certificate was presented on behalf of the state league. Photo 


1956 @ by Jim Reed. 
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mUZZles {Lashes 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


O PLAY A musical instrument 

well, the average beginner must 
first do considerable practicing, and 
it is the same with good shooting. A 
certain amount of practice cannot be 
avoided if one is to become truly 
expert. 


As Colonel Townsend Whelen 
points out whenever conversation 
centers on the subject of shooting 
skill, natural or developed, “No per- 
son is a born rifle or pistol shot. 
Ability to shoot well comes only 
from intelligent and properly di- 
rected practice. Mere undirected 
practice will not result in the de- 
velopment of skill — in fact, it has 
the opposite effect by fixing bad 
habits that may preclude anyone 
from becoming a good shot. Any 
man, woman, boy or girl not physi- 
cally incapacitated can learn to shoot 
well in a short time if they start their 
practice in the proper manner. It 
does not take a God-given physique, 





iron nerves or exceptional eyesight 
to shoot well. Rather, one who suc- 
ceeds is he or she who takes infinite 
pains in doing small things cor- 
rectly.” 


Jack O’Connor, another national 
authority, sort of gilds the lily be- 
fore offering it with a bit of rag- 
weed, when he says, “Theoretically, 
nine tenths of all firearms shooting 
is very simple. All the marksman 
has to do is to put his sights on what 
he wants to hit, hold steady, then get 
his shots off without disturbing his 
aim. If the firearm is correctly 
sighted and accurate, and if he can 
ignore trajectory (a factor when 
making a long shot), and if he 
doesn’t have to figure lead (as he 
would on running game), that’s all 
there is to it.” But after gilding the 
lily, to make it an attention-getter, 
O’Connor adds the ragweed by 
pointing out that the idyl becomes a 
somewhat disappointing reality 


Indoor rifle training ranges, utilizing CO2, gas-powered Crosman .22 calibre rifles and 
low-velocity, shallow penetrating lead ammunition, are widely popular among schools large 
sportsmen’s clubs of New York State. The idea is one that FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S Gun 
Editor feels could be advantageously introduced into Florida youth programs, and senior 
organizations needing a tonic for more popular indoor activity. 





when perfect shooting form is at- 
tempted without practice. He adds 
that “good shooting consists largely 
of learning to assume quickly the 
steadiest position feasible under the 
circumstances and then controlling 
the trigger to get the shot off 
properly.” 


To these views on the subject, the 
editor of MUZZLE FLASHES adds 
that his experience has been that it 
usually takes a combination of a 
minimum of two thousand simulated 
and actual shots carefully attempted 
and completed to develop a beginner 
into an expert marksman. 


Many active shooters, especially 
ambitious tournament competitors 
and serious hunters, already accept 
these beliefs, in full or in part, and 
do not overlook the importance of 
periodic practice and absolute fam- 
iliarity with their firearms. The 
more expert “dry fire” shots daily, 
or at least twice weekly, at a small 
aiming bullseye pasted on a wall of 
living or bedroom or the face of the 
kitchen clock when they cannot con- 
veniently get to a practice range. 


Some beginners in the handgun 
game, to develop the muscles of the 
gun-holding hand and arm, make 
simulated shots over the top of a 
iilk bottle partially filled with sand 
to create a total weight approximat- 
ing that of their favorite handgun. 
By adding an ounce of sand to the 
bottle every day, just before practic- 
ing, they gradually accustom gun- 
holding muscles to steadily support a 
total weight equal to or exceeding 
that of their handguns. They then 
change to outdoor range practice 
with a real handgun, using muscles 
already conditioned to support the 
gun’s weight without conscious 
strain. 


One handgunner of somewhat ac- 
tive imagination has discovered that 
his No. 5 jack plane has a handle 
shaped much like a pistol grip. He 
has strengthened his arm muscles 
by holding the four pound plane at 
arm’s length for thirty seconds sev- 
eral times a day during the first 
week, then for a full minute for each 
simulated shot over the remaining 
cays of a 30-day period of muscular 
development. When he finished his 
first 30-day arm toughening period, 
he found that he could hold his 
lighter weight handgun much more 
steadily than formerly. 


But regardless of the amount of 
“dry” practice, nothing can take the 
place of all-important supplementary 
actual firing. Also, aside from the 
added zest, there is considerable 
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The Crosman “‘Pellgun’” gas-powered .22 calibre rifle, available with either open or peep 
rear sight, stores two gas capsules in its fore-end, gives up to forty shots, is a full sized 
training weapon ideally suited for indoor use. 


benefit to be had from periodic firing 
in shoulder-to-shoulder competition 
with some fellow-shooter. 


Unfortunately, most shooters can- 
not get to safe outdoor ranges as 
often as they would like and local 
ordinances or neighborhood condi- 
tions usually rule out the construc- 
tion and use of home practice ranges 
for noisy, powerful powder-burning 
weapons. 


For more than a year this editor 
has had a lot of fun practicing over 
quickly set up 25 ft. ranges at home 
and in the homes and garages of 
friends, through the use of silent, 
accurate CO2 gas-powered Crosman 
.22 caliber rifles and handguns. 


Crosman’s Model 160 SP Pellgun 
is a full-size, 5 lb., 10 ounce, bolt- 
action single shot rifle that gets its 
power for a total of 40 separate shots 
from two fore-end-held CO2 gas 
cartridges. The rifled barrel is 202 
inches long and 9/16 of an inch in 
diameter. An excellent click-adjust- 
ment peep sight, graduated for 2 
minute windage and elevation ad- 
justments and a blade front sight on 
a matted ramp combine to give a 
sharply defined sight alignment. The 
same model can also be had with 
open rear sight. 


The powderless, soft lead, low ve- 
locity .22 caliber pellets used as am- 
munition are made of virgin lead 
with flat head and hollow skirt, to 
flatten on impact without dangerous 
penetration. A safe backstop, there- 
fore, can easily be made and set up 
for use. 


The Model 150 Crosman gas- 
pewered pistol is built to look and 
feel like a real handgun, utilizing the 
same CO2 power-pells and soft lead 
pellets used in the rifle listing. The 
handgun is a true target pistol, hav- 
ing a 6 inch precision rifled barrel 
with six lands and grooves, a molded 
grip that comfortably fits either 
hand and a total weight of one 
pound, 9 ounces for its 10-inch 
length. 


Once sighted in to individual eye- 
sight, these rifles and pistols give 
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surprising accuracy and shot-group- 
ing performances over a 25 foot 
range. 


In addition to their value for 
noiseless home practice, they are ex- 
ceptionally well suited for use by 
club, Y.M.C.A., school and industrial 
groups. The National Rifle Associa- 
tion recognizes the value of these 
training firearms by extending its 
tremendously successful junior 
medal qualification program to in- 
clude use of CO2 type rifles. In New 
York State, where possession and 
use of regulation powder - burning 
weapons embrace one or more of the 
provisions of the questionably effec- 
tive Sullivan Law, the Crosman 
training rifles and pistols have filled 
a definite need in the athletic and 
character development programs in 
schools in Cattaraugus, Geneva, 
Rochester, Ontario and other New 
York State communities. The idea 
is one that many Florida clubs and 
schools, needing a more attractive 
and interesting indoor program, 
could adopt to advantage. 


For group guidance, the National 
Rifle Association, 1600 Rhode Island 


+++ 


SPRING GOBBLER SEASON 


Florida hunters who did not bag their 
season’s limit of three turkeys will 
have another chance at the wily gob- 
blers during a special 10-day spring 
gobbler season. Hunting of gobblers 
only will be allowed from March 30 to 
April 8 in the Second and Third Dis- 
tricts. Hunters who have already 
taken their bag limit will not be 
allowed to hunt. All turkeys taken 
must be tagged just as during the 
regular season; retain your current 
license and turkey tags if you plan 
to participate in this hunt. 


Hunting hours are from one-half hour 
before sunrise to 12:00 Noon. 








Crosman CO2 pistol, Model 150 .22 
caliber. 





The bell target, used with the Crosman 
pistol, rings gently when the bullseye is hit 
and accepts inexpensive standard 25 foot 
targets. It is best used with a surrounding, 
open-end wood box backstop. 


Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C., 
has available for free distribution a 
detailed and non-commercial text on 
how to set up and operate a home or 
club range suited to the firing of 
CO2 training guns. 


In no sense should these modern 
gas-powered Crosman guns _ be 
classed with the old-style, tiring 
pump-stroke models. The easily in- 
serted and discarded CO2 gas cap- 
sules give uninterrupted firing for 
full strings of forty shots. Connec- 
tion of the training guns, via a small, 
pliable plastic tube, to a large cylin- 
der of CO2 gas will provide contin- 
uous operation for many hundreds 
of shots, and is perhaps the better 
choice where large groups fire in re- 
peated relays. 


Whether used alone in home or 
garage, or shared with members of 
an organized group, the Crosman 
guns provide that all-important pe- 
riodic practice that makes the differ- 
ence between just an average shot 
and an expert. © 
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ILDLIFE IS AN important part 
of our national heritage. 
Since it is shared by each of us, we 
all must shoulder the responsibility 
of guarding and protecting it. 
Good living space for wildlife— 
with the right combinations of food, 
cover, and protection from enemies 
—is constantly shrinking! If future 
generations are to have the chance 
to enjoy wildlife, we must protect 
and preserve nature’s living places. 
This is the goal of 1957 National 
Wildlife Week. 
YOU can share in bringing about 
this achievement! 


NINE COURSES OF ACTION 

1. Start educational campaigns in 
your neighborhood and community. 
Interest your leaders in saving and 
improving wildlife areas. Tell civic 
organizations — sportsmen and con- 
servation groups, women’s clubs, 
garden clubs, Lions, Rotary, church 
leaders—what must be done. Point 
out to leaders the relationships be- 
tween wildlife and our basic water, 
soil, and plant resources. Teach 
them that healthy wildlife crops do 
not come from polluted waters and 
abused lands—these bring forth 
nothing but disease and desolation! 

2. Encourage and support re- 
search on wildlife and its living 
areas. Cures for wildlife scarcities 
are discovered through study of each 
animal’s needs and the ability of the 
land to satisfy these. Every habitat 
improvement program should be 
based on plans developed through 
careful research. 

3. Show the people who are using 
the land—the farmers, ranchers, 
lumbermen, home builders, engi- 
neers, industrialists—how they can 
manage their lands without destroy- 
ing wildlife living areas. See that 
sound methods for planting food and 
cover and making the lands produce 
healthy crops of wild animals are 
demonstrated to them. 
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National Wildlife Week was first pro- 
claimed by President Roosevelt in 1938. 
It has been sponsored annually since by 
the National Wildlife Federation and the 


state groups that belong to the Federa- 


tion. Purpose of the Week is to focus 
public attention on the importance of 
our natural resources and on the broad 
and pressing problems of conservation. 





4. Encourage citizen groups (con- 
servation and sportsmen clubs, youth 
organizations, etc.) to carry out 
wildlife habitat improvement proj- 
ects in the field. This work should 
be done in close cooperation with 
state and federal fish and game agen- 
cies. Write the National Wildlife 
Federation and your state conserva- 
tion agencies for suggested projects 
which are suited to the living needs 
of wildlife in your area. 

5. Get behind programs of state 
and federal conservation agencies. 
They need your help to stop waste- 
ful destruction of natural habitats. 
Work toward public purchase and 
management of vital wildlife areas 
where these are threatened. 

6. Recognize and support sound 
policies for using our lands and wa- 
ters to insure protection and im- 
provement of wildlife habitats. 
Strengthen the Coordination Act 
(Public Law 732, 79th Congress) to 
make certain wildlife values will be 
protected and developed in connec- 
tion with federal drainage and wa- 
ter projects. Make sure that wild- 
life areas are improved as part of 
water conservation programs. Stop 
wasteful drainage of marshes and 
swamps—vitally important to the 
survival of ducks, geese, and other 
“wetlands” species. 

7. Protect and defend our state, 
federal, and private sanctuaries, ref- 
uges, parks, forests, wilderness, 





and management areas. Stop the in- 
vasion of primitive habitats which 
provide living quarters for endan- 
gered animals. 

8. Make it your business to find 
out if your state’s waters are pro- 
tected against pollution. Fight to 
keep them clean and useful for wild- 
life and healthful recreation. See if 
your state pollution abatement pro- 
gram is adequate. Get acquainted 
with the new federal pollution con- 
trol law (Public Law 660, 84th Con- 
gress.) It provides many benefits to 
state and local communities which 
can help in protecting wildlife habi- 
tats in streams, lakes, marshes, and 
coastal waters. 

9. Support the efforts of private 
conservation organizations. With 
your help they can defend wildlife 
and recreational resources against 
attack from people who seek to sac- 
rifice these for selfish or political 
gain. 


ENDANGERED WILDLIFE 

OF THE UNITED STATES 
MAMMALS: Grizzly bear (Western 
States), Tule Elk, Black-footed Fer- 
ret, Sea Otter, Kit Fox, Woodland 
Caribou, Gray Wolf, Red Wolf, Des- 
ert and Sierra Bighorn Sheep, Man- 
atee, Key Deer and Caribbean Monk 
Seal. 

BIRDS: Ivory-billed Woodpecker, 
Whooping Crane, Everglade Kite, 
Mississippi Kite, Swallow - tailed 
Kite, White-tailed Kite, Roseate 
Spoonbill, Attwater’s Prairie Chick- 
en, Eskimo Curlew, Trumpeter 
Swan, Hudsonian Godwit, Florida 
Sandhill Crane, California Condor, 
Laysan Teal, Nene, Aleutian Tern, 
Florida Burrowing Owl, Peregrine 
Falcon, Red-bellied Hawk. Kirt- 
land’s Warbler and Cape Sable Sea- 
side Sparrow. 

FISH: Lake Sturgeon, Grayling and 
Great Lakes Whitefish. 

REPTILES: American Crocodile and 
Green Turtle. @ 
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KEY TO GAME ABUNDANCE 





By WERNER O. NAGEL 


This article is taken from the National Wildlife Federation 
leaflet “Habitat Improvement—Key To Game Abundance.” 
The author, Werner O. Nagel, is a biologist of many years’ 
experience in wildlife research and management. He 1s 
a staff writer for the “Missouri Conservationist,’ and has 
authored numerous technical and popular articles on wild- 
life conservation. 


VER THE VAST, varied landscapes of America, the 

whole assembly of earth and plants and water 
and rocks supports some kind of wildlife. In the 
short grass or tall trees, tiny pool or huge lake, deep 
soil or barren rock, some kind of life finds its food 
and shelter and room to live. In this great variety of 
life there are some special kinds we enjoy as fish or 
game, and would like to see in greater abundance, 
more widespread. Each of these species has its special 
living needs, which together form its habitat require- 
ments. Improvement of these special habitat require- 
ments is the key to the abundance we desire. 

A key is a tool with an arrangement of notches 
patterned to open a particular lock. The “notches” 
on the habitat “key” are four: food, protection from 
weather and enemies (cover), water and living space. 
These are the four great needs of all life, and for 
wildlife they must occur where wildlife lives—in 
the wild. 

Just as there are many different locks, each with 
its specially-designed key, so there is a certain design 
of food, cover, water and living space that works 
best for each major type of game. The design that 
opens the door to abundance for one species may not 
fit another species at all. The plants and open breadth 
of the plains that support antelope are quite different 
from the deep woodlands favored by gray squirrels. 
The warm, turbid waters that produce catfish and 
carp will not support trout and small-mouth bass, 
which like their waters cold and clear. The earth- 
bound cottontail rabbit needs the dense ground cover 
that is avoided by the fast-flying dove. 

But though there are many different habitat ar- 
rangements, all must satisfy the fundamental needs— 
food, cover, water and living space. And, for each 
wild species, it is how well its own particular needs 
are met that determines its abundance. 


FOOD 

It takes a great variety of food to meet all the dif- 
ferent wildlife needs. Yet there are some attributes 
that all wildlife foods must have in common, to meet 
the needs of any wildlife species. 
Abundance 

If the food supply for any species is short, only the 
number of individuals that get enough to eat can live. 
More than that: most wildlife has to find food each 
day, every day in the year. Thus, to support a satis- 
factory wildlife population, sufficient food must be 
available the year round. 
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Thousands of farmers have been developing small ponds on their 

lands. Wet spots, useless for fields, can be made into ponds 

which have a number of uses. They become drinking places for 

livestock, water reservoirs in case of fire and, above all, good 

places to fish. If large enough, the pond may even attract 
waterfowl and other wildlife. 


Quality 

Nutrition, or the nourishing quality of food, is a 
popular subject these days. On the air and in print 
we are told that livestock and poultry, as well as hu- 
mans, need nutritious food. Wildlife also requires food 
of high nutritional quality for health and ability to 
produce abundant, vigorous young. But for wildlife 
this quality must be available in the natural food: we 
cannot supply it in the form of concentrates and sup- 
plements as we do for ourselves and our livestock. 
Thus the soil where wildlife foods grow must be 
fertile enough to supply the proteins, minerals, vita- 
mins and other food elements needed by the species 
that feed on it. 


Distribution 

To supply any kind of wildlife, food must be lo- 
cated where the animals are protected while they are 
feeding. That differs with the species. Antelope, which 
depend on eyesight and speed to escape predation, 
need their food out in the open. For bobwhite quail, 
who need overhead protection from winged enemies 
and surrounding cover from the four-footed predators, 
food should be available in or very near good cover. 

Distribution is important in another way. No wild- 
life species takes well to overcrowding. In concen- 
trations, wildlife is more susceptible to disease and 
predators, as well as to hunting. Also, since wildlife 
goes where the food is, a more extensive pattern of 
food distribution results in greater opportunities for 
more people to enjoy more freedom in sport. 


COVER 


Cover is any material thing that protects wildlife 
(Continued on Next Page) 





Barn owls are valuable rat catchers, seldom seen as they go about 

their business at night. The rasping sounds made by the young 

may lead you to a nest, but leave them there. They are valuable 
allies in the war against destructive rodents. 


by concealing it from enemies, or hampers them in 
pursuing it, or protects it from weather. That might 
be a den in a briar patch for a cottontail, a whole 
forest for a herd of deer, or a deep pool for beaver or 
fish. Cover often includes “housing” (as the rabbit 
den), but it also includes the protective medium in 
which wildlife moves around and carries on its life 
activities. 

Different species have different cover requirements, 
and each species needs several different kinds of cover. 
The bobwhite can use annual grasses or weeds for 
summer nesting cover, but for winter protection needs 
durable vegetation that resists snows and offers con- 
cealment when summer foliage is gone. Waterfowl nest 
and raise their young and moult where surrounding 
water or dense vegetation offer protection from pred- 
ators, but as adults or in migration the middle of a 
wide stretch of open water is often their best protec- 
tion. The fox squirrel may spend much of the summer 
in a nest of leaves, but in winter seeks the protection 
of a hollow tree. All in all, most species need cover 
where they can rear their young in safety, get their 
food without exposing themselves too much, and find 
shelter from heat and cold, rain and snow. Deficiency 
in any of these cover needs results in losses which 
cannot be made up until that deficiency is corrected. 

WATER 

Water in some form is an essential part of all wild- 
life habitat. The kind and amount of water needed 
varies with the species: for fish, it is the source of food 
and oxygen as well as being cover and a medium of 
transportation; for waterfowl it supplies food as well 
as protection from enemies that cannot fly or swim. 
All wildlife needs water in the diet: most drink it, 
but some get their water needs from succulent vege- 
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tation and/or dew. 

Water is also an important medium for producing 
many kinds of foods for many kinds of wildlife. Some 
examples are: microscopic plants and animals to feed 
minnows and other small aquatic life, which in turn 
furnish food for larger fish and other animals; larger 
plants and aquatic animals which feed waterfowl and 
muskrats and larger fish; frogs and crayfish as tid- 
bits for mink and raccoon; salmon for bears—there 
are many others. And water as cover or protection is 
necessary to many kinds of wildlife. 

All in all, the well-balanced water area, with the 
vegetation that grows in or near it, produces and 
supports rich and varied wildlife populations. The ex- 
tent to which it can do this depends on two things: 
the quality of fertility of the water itself, as deter- 
mined by the watershed, including the soil which 
forms its bottom and banks; the absence of pollution, 
unfriendly to aquatic life. 


LIVING SPACE 

The need of wildlite tor “living space” to carry on 
its activities is often overlooked. Under “FOOD” we 
said that overcrowding is bad for wildlife, because 
it increases the chances for disease, predation, and 
over-hunting. But there is more to it than that. For 
example, it seems difficult to build up bobwhite popu- 
lations to more than one bird per acre though it’s 
quite possible to provide food and cover enough to 
take care of 10 times that many. For each wildlife 
species, there seems to be a need to move around a 
certain amount, according to the nature of the species. 
Partly this is a matter of getting the amount and 
variety of food and cover it needs; partly it is a way 
of avoiding predators; with some species, it is tied 
up with migration, and with others it is a means of 
mixing up families so that inbreeding isn’t so com- 
mon. There are other reasons, and one of them may be 
that wild animals just like to move around, or just 
don’t like to be crowded. Whatever the reason, “living 
space” is an important factor in wildlife habitat. 


CARRYING CAPACITY 

Food, cover, water and living space: together, these 
essentials of wildlife habitat add up to something 
called “carrying capacity.” This is simply a measure 
of the number of animals a certain area can support, 
or carry, at a given time. 

Carrying capacity may vary from year to year, 
and usually within a year. The seasonal variations 
are due to seasonal changes in production and avail- 
ability of food, cover, and water, which may be 
influenced by land use. Even without cultivation, 
grazing, clearing, etc., an area of quail territory can 
support many more quail in early fall than it can in 
early spring. The food and cover from summer’s 
growth is most abundant and widespread in early 
fall: by early spring most of the annual vegetation 
has withered, much of the food is eaten or spoiled. 
Add the effects of grazing, fire, etc., even less is left 
for quail. The low point in carrying capacity for 
many species comes when weather and other factors 
have taken their annual toll of food and cover, and 
the new growth hasn’t yet come on. 

Another critical point in carrying is during pro- 
duction of young. This is not just a matter of plenty 
of good nesting or breeding places, and plenty of 
good food and cover for the young: food for the 
adults is also important. A poorly-nourished animal 
is not an efficient producer. It takes plenty of highly 
nutritional food to put wildlife into good breeding 
condition. 

Carrying capacity is the sum total of all the factors 
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of habitat necessary to wildlife livelihood. It influ- 
ences the number of animals that are produced and 
survive for our harvest; how many will fall to 
predators, and how many will escape; how many 
will survive the winter, and how many will be left to 
reproduce. On the modern landscape carrying capa- 
city is determined, most of all, by what we do to 
the waters and the land. 
PREDATORS AS A FACTOR 
IN WILDLIFE HABITAT 

Predators are generally thought of as problems 
in livestock and wildlife management. Yet predators 
are a necessary and even beneficial form of wildlife 
in themselves, and in their influence on other species. 
Actually there could be no WILDlife, as we know 
and enjoy it, without predation. 

Think about that a minute: what is there about 
wildlife that we value so much? What’s that special 
difference that makes us thrill to the sight of a deer 
bounding through the woods, and ignore the steer 
grazing in the field? That sends us a hundred miles 
through the dark of night to wait shivering and tense 
on the chance of decoying in and downing a ($25.00) 
duck and grumble at having to walk two blocks to 
buy a delicious ($1.50) spring chicken? Why do we 
never brag about our exploits in the fish market, 
but talk endlessly about the two-pound bass we 
caught — and take even greater delight in telling 
about the big tackle-buster that got away? 

We could give a lot of explanations about these 
things, but they all add up to one: wild creatures 
have a special value and attraction over tame ones, 
because they are wild. You cannot actually “pursue”, 
“outsmart”, outfight” or even “hunt” a creature so 
tame it stands and looks at you, or too stupid to get 
out of your way. We want our game to be vigorous, 
alert, shy — and just smart enough so that when we 
bag one, we can feel that we’ve accomplished some- 
thing. We want WILD life. 

There is only one reason why a creature is alert, 
smart, elusive — wild: that is because it must have 
and use these qualities, every day of its life, to avoid 
being caught and eaten. Any creature that catches 
and eats other creatures is a predator: avoiding preda- 
tors is what keeps wildlife wild. 


WILDLIFE HABITAT TODAY 

We’ve summarized the various factors of good 
wildlife habitat. Now let’s look at the wildlife habi- 
tat of today, see how it meets these requirements, and 
what can be done to improve its capacity to support 
more abundantly the game we enjoy. 

To do this, we have to look at game habitat in the 
light of our own use of the land. Whether we like it 
or not, it is our use (or abuse) of the land and water 
to meet our own needs (or wants) that’s shaped 
the pattern for wildlife, and will shape it in the future. 
Also, we must face the fact that we cannot use the 
abundance and variety of wildlife of the past as our 
standard for the present or the future. We cannot 
go back to the land use of the past, and therefore we 
can’t use the goal of past carrying capacity for 
wildlife. Our only hope for increased abundance of 
wildlife lies in a realistic appraisal of what can be 
done to maintain or improve its living conditions, 
in the light of our own demands upon the land. 

This makes the restoration of wildlife habitat seem 
like a tough problem. It is: some things about it 
aren’t a bit pretty, and using pretty words about 
them won’t make these things any better looking. 

A gully-slashed field, for instance, is as un-pretty 
as a throat-slashed calf. Life is drained from the 
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When a large dead limb has broken away, exposing a decayed 

heart extending down into the tree, a raccoon family often takes 

possession. Some raccoons den in the ground or in logs or ledges, 
but the “coon” tree, shown here, is most typical. 


field as surely as from the calf. And all the gullied 
fields not gullied but close-cropped, all the grain 
and. livestock raised and eaten tell you what’s hap- 
pened to wildlife habitat, in three, one-syllable words: 
we ate it! 

That is a pretty strong statement, yet it isn’t the 
whole truth. We’re also wearing some of our wildlife 
habitat, and some of it goes to keep us warm and 
give us a place to come in out of the rain. We're 
wasting a lot of it, polluting much of it, and sending 
quite a bit of it abroad. There are many other ways in 
which we are using it; and they all add up to the fact 
that, in meeting our own needs and desires, we are 
often in direct conflict with the needs of wildlife. 

Some conflict is unavoidable, but much of it is 
not. Human wses cannot be argued —-but abuses 
definitely can! We cannot place wildlife needs before 
our own, but we can certainly avoid needless destruc- 
tion of natural resources and thereby save much 
valuable wildlife habitat. As long as we expect our 
wildlife to be produced in “left-over” habitat, we 
can expect only a “left-over” kind of abundance of 
wildlife. 

Habitat destruction is only a part of the story. 
Very closely tied up with our use of wildlife habitat 
for other purposes is the change in habitat itself. 
Most of America’s farmlands, a lot of them forestland, 
and some of the remaining “wild” lands are now 
covered with plants that didn’t grow there before we 
introduced them, or encouraged them by use of the 
land. Some wild creatures, closely adapted to the 
original vegetation, couldn’t get along with these 
new plants. To these species the change in cover and 
food was deadly. 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Fishing tackle items can be insured at low cost against all risks 
of theft, accidental damage or loss, including being lost overboard 
while fighting a determined fish. 


LESSEN THE LOSS 


NOW HOW MUCH you have invested in all your 

sports equipment? A little figuring with a pen- 
cil will probably result in a low whistle of surprise 
at the dollar total, plus an avowed resolution not to 
mention it to your wife. 

Last year American sportsmen spent $594,584,000 
(the figure is right—there are no decimals!) for rifles, 
shotguns, sights and firearms accessories, and on fish- 
ing rods, reels, lines, tackle boxes, nets, creels, arti- 
ficial lures and other common tackle items. They 
spent an additional $687,708,000 (again there are no 
decimals!) on clothing, tents, sleeping bags, food chests 
and other items considered necessary to maximum en- 
joyment of just two major sports, hunting and fishing. 
... It is probable that you contributed several hun- 
dred dollars to the making of such statistics. 

What, aside from supported conservation measures, 
have you done to protect your accumulated invest- 
ment in sports equipment, along with your continued 
financial ability to use it? 

The answer, of course, is the carrying of low cost 
insurance expressly written for sportsmen. Unfor- 
tunately, many a lost or stolen firearm, camera, rod 
and reel or outboard motor has been a total loss to 
the legal owner because of his not being aware of 
the availability of sports equipment insurance at pre- 
mium rates the average sportsman can afford. 

Actually, financial protection can be yours for a 
modest fraction of your annual outdoor sports bill. 

Likely to be most suitable and popular to the av- 
erage independent sportsman is a so-called Scheduled 
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Article Sports Equipment Policy, covering privately 
owned guns, fishing tackle, tennis racquets, golf clubs 
and other sports equipment, at an average premium 
rate of 1 to 2 per cent per $100 valuation, subject to 
an average minimum premium of $5.00 per year. This 
type of policy will appeal to the Florida sportsman 
because usually he can get most of his sports equip- 
ment covered in one insurance policy. But you will 
have to shop around to find the most comprehensive 
contracts; not all companies permit grouping miscel- 
laneous sports equipment for blanket insurance under 
one policy. 

Tell an insurance agent that you want a single policy 
that will cover the value of your sports equipment and 
right away he will probably mention the standard 
Personal Property Floater policy, which covers all 
property of a personal nature and is fine if you can 
afford to pay the $60 minimum annual premium for 
full, all risk coverage. Also given salesmanship is the 
Homeowner’s “Package Policy” that usually ties all 
insurance a homeowner needs into one neat, economi- 
cal package. Agents say that coverage of sports equip- 
ment can be included on an all risk basis at nominal 
cost. 

The Personal Property Floater and the Homeowner’s 
Package Policy are fine if they meet your specific needs 
and pocketbook, but usually the specialized policies 
— the Gun Floaters, Fishing Tackle, Golf, Camera, 
Dog and Outboard Motor policies — often referred 
to as “Scheduled Article” policies — are more within 





By EDMUND McLAURIN 





Total investments in firearms are apt to run high. These small- 

bore tournament competitors have several hundred dollars invested 

in their respective equipment. All risk insurance can be theirs 

for as low as 1% per $100 valuation, subject to an annual 
minimum premium of $5. 
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the means of the average sportsman. Rates vary from 
1 to 6%, depending on class of equipment covered and 
rate scale of the particular company writing the in- 
surance. Most of these sports equipment floaters are 
common to each other in standard provisions; others 
are so specialized that they take specific title classifi- 
cations, and, therefore, need further review: 

Dog Insurance: Hunters will probably be interested 
in knowing that at least two large insurance com- 
panies write policies covering hunting dogs and pets. 

Limited to the United States, Canada and Alaska, 
the policies insure owners of show, hunting and pet 
dogs (racing kennel dogs excepted) against outright 
death, or resulting necessary destruction by a veteri- 
narian, from a long list of possible causes. What makes 
such insurance truly practical are provisions covering 
(1) death of a dog by being run over by a car; (2) 
accidental shooting, and (3) theft, where established 
as such. 

Because the risks are high, rates are relatively 
high: First $100 coverage is figured at 15%; next 
$200 at 742%, with excess over $500 taking a 5% rate. 
Minimum premium is $15 per year, with the rates and 
minimum applying to each dog insured. 

Pets in Distress, Hollywood 28, California, provides 
a broad form of dog protection to owners enrolled in 
the non-commercial organization. Members’ pets are 
provided with tags inscribed to permit anyone to take 
an injured animal to a veterinarian with guarantee 
of organization payment of any resulting fee up to $20. 
Interested readers should contact Pets in Distress 
direct for full information. 

Camera Floater: Review of specimen policies shows 
that there are almost as many different types of camera 
floater policies available as there are makes of cameras. 
One has to shop around to get the best coverage, or to 
fit specific needs. Some policies are truly “all risk”; 
others omit coverage of equipment used by newspaper 
photographers, for aerial photography and expensive 
equipment used by amateurs for the photographing of 
wild game, but the average policy gives the photog- 
rapher all the basic protection he needs equipment- 
wise. 

Most underwriters require a list and description of 
insured items, by manufacturer’s name, model, serial 
number, cost and date of purchase. Rates generally, 
per $100 valuation, figure: First $5,000 coverage — 1 
year, $1.30; 3 years, $3.25. Minimum premiums — 
$5.00 for one year; $12.50 for three years. 

Outboard Motor & Boat Policy: Available in vari- 
ous forms and arranged to indemnify the owners of 
outboard boats, motors and miscellaneous equipment 
against the perils to which they are most commonly 
exposed while afloat or ashore. Outboard insurance 
usually does not apply to yachts and boats with in- 
board motors; such usually take their own forms. 

Average outboard classification premium rates are 
3 to 6%. If motor only is covered, the munimum annual 
premium usually is $7.50 per year; $10 where boat and 
motor are insured as an operating unit. 

Most prudent persons would not think of driving an 
automobile without the protection of public liability 
insurance and the average business man carries some 
form in connection with his business operations, yet 
sportsmen generally feel that, while enjoying recrea- 
tion, no such personal liability could be incurred as a 
result of injury, or damage to the property, of others. 
The possibilities are manifold. Hunting, boating, 
camping, horseback riding, golf, archery and other 
Florida outdoor sports carry with them latent risks 
of accidental injury to others which may result in 
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An outboard motor and boat represents a substantial financial 

investment. In addition to wisely protecting his equipment against 

loss or damage, the owner-operator has a moral and financial re- 

sponsibility connected with its use. Outboard insurance can be 
had in any of several forms of coverage. 


crushing damage suits. 

During season, Florida’s fields and woods are as 
full of eager hunters as game, and some of the former 
are considered to be as wild as the game they hunt! 
Common sense and observance of recognized rules of 
hunting safety can reduce accidents to a minimum, 
but gun accidents do occur. It is comforting to hunt 
knowing that if you should have an accident, despite 
your exercised care, you carry insurance that will take 
up the shock of possible law suits, settle claims and 
pay all medical, surgical and hospital expense of the 
injured party. 

Many of the “No Hunting’, “No Fishing” and “No 
Trespassing” signs would come down if landowners 
were assured that the sportsmen seeking access to 
their property carried insurance that would financially 
protect the farmer or landowner from loss or damage 
resulting from carelessly incurred fires, accidental 
shooting of livestock, breaking down of fences and simi- 
lar costly annoyances directly or indirectly traceable 
to sportsmen using the property. An insurance identi- 
fication card, certifying to the applicant’s financial re- 
sponsibility and his awareness of his moral obligation 
to the landowner or farmland tenant, is a definite aid 
in getting permission to use private property. More and 
more organized clubs are realizing this fact and are 
furnishing their individual members with identification 
cards and backing such with club member liability in- 
surance. Almost all of the insurance companies write 
individual public liability insurance, and at least two 
large companies write special club liability insurance. 

Accidents or property damage that result from per- 
sonal activities of a policy holder and members of his 
family — including teen-agers and their many activi- 
ties — are covered in the broad protection offered by 
the average Comprehensive Personal Liability Policy. 
In addition to an average minimum of $10,000 legal 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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A trained, hard-working hunting dog is almost priceless to a 

quail hunter. Dog owners can now insure valuable animals against 

represented financial loss by reason of any of a long list of natural 

mishaps, plus the more specific ones of theft, accidental shooting 

and being killed by an automobile. At least two large insurance 
companies now write such policies. 


liability coverage, up to $250 medical payments are 
made for each occurrence and each person injured. 
Minimum annual premiums average $12 per year—$30 
for three years. 

For obvious reasons, the sportsmen’s need for public 
liability insurance far overshadows his need for spe- 
cific insurance covering valued sports equipment. For 
example, if one lost a valuable gun, or rod and reel, 
on which no insurance was carried, his loss would be 
limited to the value of the article. On the other hand, 
should he accidentally injure a fellow hunter or angler 
and medical expense and law suit resulted, his loss 
might conceivably be measured in thousands of dollars. 
Considering its broad protection, the usually-written 
Comprehensive Personal Liability Policy is cheap in- 
surance for the Florida sportsman, regardless of the 
extent of his activity. 

Where a number of persons assemble to participate 
in, or witness, a particular sport, the possibility of an 
accident occurring is generally recognized — but the 
risk does not necessarily increase in direct proportion 
to the total attendance. While the element of risk is 
present, it is distributed among many, and often 
reduced in the aggregate, by reason of prescribed rules 
and regulations that nearly always apply where or- 
ganization and supervision are present. Insurance un- 
derwriters recognize this fact and give lower premium 
rates to organized groups. 

Because of the standard rules of range safety under 
which they operate, sportsmen’s clubs affiliated with 
the National Rifle Association and the National Skeet 
Association are especially eligible for low-cost liability 
insurance. A great majority of the shooting clubs in 
Florida are chartered units of the two national organi- 
zations and may obtain the benefits of low-cost equip- 
ment and liability insurance. 

But both the National Rifle Association and the 
National Skeet Association leave the writing of fire- 
arms and liability insurance for affiliated individual 
members and clubs strictly to the private insurance 
companies and make no effort to sell such insurance 
to the respective memberships. Applicants and inves- 
tigative inquiries are given proper and impartial 
referral. 

Currently written only by a few of the larger in- 
surance companies, a special club liability insurance 
policy affords a Florida shooting club protection against 
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all claims, whether bonafide or fraudulent, for per- 
sonal injuries and/or property damage (up to the 
maximum dollar value of the insurance carried) arising 
from club activities. Since individual members of an 
organized but unincorporated sportsmen’s group can 
be sued if accident or property damage occurs for 
which the club is liable or allegedly liable, a compre- 
hensive club liability policy is a good thing for every- 
one, and should be a part of the basic club program. 
For the club itself, the holding of this form of insur- 
ance protects its financial assets and prestige. 

Under a club liability policy, clubs operating indoors 
— in public buildings, YMCA’s or in other buildings 
than those owned by the club — are protected against 
accident and/or damage claims arising from club ac- 
tivity. On the other hand, shooting and archery clubs 
maintaining outdoor ranges not only have the general 
protective provisions accorded other policy holders, 
but are also protected against any claims that may be 
made by a neighboring landowner or tenant for prop- 
erty damage, or any claims arising from grievous 
spectators or passers-by. Here in Florida, where there 
is a heavy concentration of cattle and livestock and 
constant tourist movement afield and afloat, that policy 
feature is an important one. 

In instances where suits are instituted or claims filed 
as a result of accidents or damage placed at the door 
of a club, the policy pays all costs of investigation, legal 
costs and related expense, as well as the amount of 
valid claims that are substantiated by insurance com- 
pany investigation or by court decree. 

Protection, of course, is limited to the total amount 
of dollars and cents liability for which the policy is 
written and on which premium is paid. Therefore, it 
is always advisable for a club to carry whatever higher 
limit of legal protection that may be needed. The addi- 
tional cost for such increased protection is nominal. 

In applying for comprehensive club liability insur- 
ance, such information as location of club range, loca- 
tion of club quarters, number of members, whether 
range facilities are owned or leased, the estimated 
number of manhours per year club facilities are used, 
and other facts must be given, not for the purpose of 
too closely screening applicant clubs, but merely to 
compile essential statistical data on which future pol- 
icies may be written. Already, good faith on the part 
of underwriters and insured clubs has resulted in 
more liberally-written policies at reduced premiums 
than when the idea of special club liability insurance 
was first tried. 

Insurance, especially for Florida sportsmen, is both 
practical and inexpensive, all factors considered. It 
also represents expressed good sense, considering your 
personal financial investments in sports equipment and 
relating activity, and the calculated risks represented. 

An insurance policy can’t protect you from suffering 
intense feelings of sorrow and/or anger following a 
mishap to a valued gun, camera, dog or outboard motor, 
but it certainly can lessen the loss — financially, that 
is, and it is usually in the pocketbook that the hurt is 
greatest. 


(It is neither the intention of the author, nor the 
policy of FLORIDA WILDLIFE, to endorse any par- 
ticular insurance company by name; hence, names of 
underwriters have been purposely omitted from this 
article. To obtain any of the described policies, consult 
local insurance men listed in the classified section of 
your telephone directory. An informed agent, truly 
familiar with both the standard and specialized types 
of insurance policies, can tailor protective insurance to 
meet your specific needs.) @ 
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Old Duke and the Fire 


oe tre WAS ONLY TWO THINGS in my life that 
I wouldn’t allow a man to say anything 
against,’ Jim said to me. “One was my wife, and the 
other was my dog. My daddy always said, ‘“There’s 
two things a man ought to have; a good wife in his 
house and a good dog in the yard”; and I had them 
both. I had met my wife at a peanut boil over at White 
Sulphur Springs, but my dog was harder to come by. 

“T reckon it must have been 1910 when I made that 
trip into Plant City to buy some thread and yarn for 
Em and as I drove up to front of general store I saw 
Toby Johnson sitting on the front porch playing 
checkers with old man Weathers. I tied my horse to 
a tree and went up behind Toby and peered over his 
shoulder at the checker board. 

“How you doing, Mr. Weathers?” I asked. “You 
getting mighty hard up to be playing checkers with 
this cheating rascal.” 

Toby turned around and showed his teeth with a 
wide grin. “Why you good-for-nothing old so-and-so,” 
he said laughing. “I thought the panthers had got you 
living out there in those woods the way you do.” 

I shook his hand and pulled up an apple crate and 
sat down between he and old man Weathers. “You 
know the panthers ain’t gonna get me. They take one 
look and head back for the swamps.” 

“Don’t pay no mind to Toby,’ Mr. Weathers said. 
“He’s hard to live around since his bird dog had pups 
last week.” 

I reached over and slapped Toby on the back. “Why 
you old cuss. Why ain’t you been out to tell me Queen 
had pups. I been wanting me a good bird dog since Em 
and I were married and moved out to where there was 
some birds.” 

Toby leaned against the side of the general store. 
“Now don’t go getting no ideas, Jim. I ain’t giving 
nobody none of them bird dogs.” 

I knew it wasn’t any use to argue with Toby Johnson, 
but just then my eyes fell on the checker board and I 
decided to try and win me a bird dog. “I hear tell 
you're the best checker player in these parts,” I said 
to Toby. “I don’t reckon you’d want to play me a 
friendly little game for one of them pups against the 
three dollars I got in my pocket, would you?” 

I saw it had worked. Toby began placing the checkers 
on the board and old man Weathers got up and 
exchanged apple crates with me. 

I played checkers like I never have before or since. 
Toby got worried and rattled and when the game was 
over I had one checker sitting on the board, Old man 
Weathers said, “Well look at that. One duke has won 
the whole game.” So I decided right then and there I’d 
call that bird dog Duke. 

Duke was the best bird dog I ever had. I reckon we 
covered more ground together than a team of horses 
and a harrow in ten years planting, but the trip that 
was stuck most in my mind was the November I took 
old Duke up towards Zephyrhills to hunt quail in the 
pine woods. 

It had been an unusually dry summer and the grass 
was brown right down to the roots. I remembered 
putting matches in a tin box at night when I camped 
so the field rats wouldn’t carry ’em off and start a fire. 
That’s how dry things was. 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Biologist James Powell (right) and Carl Knos run vegetation sample transects on northwest 

shore of Lake Okeechobee. Next a two-man crew will follow the transect lines, sampling 

the vegetation at 15-foot intervals. Profiles of the transects are plotted. Vegetation types 

and composition and soil types are superimposed on the transect profiles. From these are 

determined the water level tolerances of each plant species making it possible to predict 

with accuracy the effects of various water control measures on the vegetation in the marsh 
and on adjoining lands. 


PHOTOS BY RALPH VOSS 





Biologist Bob Hyde examines five point vegetation sampler held by project leader John Sin- 
cock. The sampler consists of five rods bolted into a 52 foot cross arm. The device is 
put down at predetermined intervals and the vegetation in direct contact with the lower 
l-inch is recorded. Such meticulous attention to detail is necessary to eliminate bias from 
the sample thus giving a more accurate picture of the vegetative composition. During the 
summer of 1956, approximately 56,000 points of vegetation were recorded. 


OKEECHOBEE 


PLANT 
PROBE 


we three quarters 
of the Atlantic flyway’s ducks 


plus a scattering of birds from the 
neighboring Mississippi flyway, Flor- 
ida occupies an important position 
in the maintenance of a sizeable por- 
tion of the continent’s duck popula- 
tion. 

A basic consideration in dealing 
with this large concentration of win- 
tering waterfowl is concerned with 
food supply. Whereas most water- 
fowl consume at least to some de- 
gree food of animal origin (various 
crustaceans and mollusks, for exam- 
ple) plants provide a bulk of the 
diet of the most eagerly sought, 
hence from the sportsman’s stand- 
point, the most important species. 
Just as the successful rancher seeks 
to determine the factors most con- 
ducive to abundant growth of forage 
and pasture plants for the benefit 
of his livestock, so must the wildlife 
manager seek the means of provid- 
ing the best possible yield of nat- 
ural food plants for his charges. 

The field of scientific game man- 
agement is a relatively new arrival 
on the scene. For this reason, there 
is available no great backlog of 
knowledge based on experience and 
experimentation to fall back upon 
as is the case in many fields of en- 
deavor. In most instances, those 
seeking to safeguard or to rebuild 
depleted stocks of wildlife must feel 
their way along, learning as they 
go. 

One fact is obvious; the more that 
is known concerning the multitude 
of factors having a bearing on the 
waterfowl population, the better 
equipped the wildlife specialist is to 
properly manage this highly impor- 
tant resource. The detailed study of 
waterfowl habitat being conducted 
by technicians of the Game and 
Fish Commission is a good example 
of the “grass roots” studies required 
to assure formulation of adequate 
management measures. 
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The growth of aquatic and semi-aquatic waterfowl 
food plants is dependent upon water levels. Each 
species has a rather well defined limit of tolerance 
in regards to water depth and draught resistance. 

Most of the effort at present is concerned with the 
St. Johns river valley, the Kissimmee river valley and 
Lake Okeechobee, areas primarily important to water- 
fowl and fish. In order to advance soundly based rec- 
ommendations on water control, such as duration of 
flooding and lake levels, that will assure maintenance 
of the waterfowl values of these areas, it is essential 
to determine the present values of the areas to water- 
fowl, why these areas are valuable for waterfowl, 
what the proposed changes in water control are, and 
how these changes will affect the waterfowl useage of 
these areas. 

The present values of the areas being studied have 
been well defined by the bi-weekly aerial waterfowl 
inventories and the carrying capacity studies. The rea- 
son that these areas have the values they do must 
be defined by basic research in food habits, food avail- 
ability and abundance, and the vegetative composition 
of the areas. Several hundred waterfowl gizzards have 
been collected from specific areas to determin the 
utilization of foods from these areas. Food availability 
and abundance, and the vegetative composition of im- 
portant areas in the Kissimmee and the St. Johns river 
valleys and in Lake Okeechobee are being determined 
by a detailed vegetative study that is now in progress. 

A point transect method was devised to sample sys- 
tematically the vegetation over a vast area. The pri- 
mary interest of the study is to determine the kind 
and abundance of vegetation by six-inch contour inter- 
vals in an area lying four and one-half feet above and 
below the average water level of the various lakes 
and river valleys involved. 

Because of the volume of data that will be obtained 
by the point transect method mark sense cards were 
designed. The use of IBM cards makes it possible to 
use a technique in vegetative analysis that will pro- 
vide detailed information from a large area that would 
be far too laborious to analyze by other methods. The 
results obtained from this vegetation study will be 
correlated, if possible, with hydrographs of the areas, 
the food habits study, and with the waterfowl popula- 
tion and carrying capacity studies -mn- © 


IBM mark sense cards used to record information gathered in the 

vegetation study are carried in special plastic box. A variety of 

data is recorded on the card by marking the appropriate space 

with an electrographic pencil. The information is later sum- 

marized and analyzed on Game & Fresh Water Fish Commissicn 
IBM machines. 











Project Leader John Sincock operates the vegetation sampling de- 
vice as Biologist Bob Hyde records the information on IBM mark 
sense cards. 


Biologists Bob Hyde (left) and John Sincock examine a stand of 
wild millet. Extensive areas on the northwest shore of Lake Okee- 
chobee support this important waterfowl food plant. 
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Early in January, Governor LeRoy Collins officially approved the Sportsmen’s Clubs Con- 

servation Awards Program as outlined on pages 22 and 23 of this issue of FLORIDA WILD- 

LIFE. Shown in the photo above are: |. to r., Dr. H. R. Wilber, Florida Wildlife Federation; 

D. L. Davis, Sears Roebuck & Co.; Governor Collins, and W. C. Greenway, Secretary of 
the Sears Foundation, sponsors of the program. -jj- 


~ KEEP OUR 
FOREST 
GREEN 





Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission Wildlife Officers load up HABITAT IMPROVEMENT—KEY TO GAME ABUNDANCE. Seem- 
a 650-yard haul seine seized from violators on Lake Crescent in ing to emphasize this year’s Wildlife Federation activity theme, 
Putnam County. Standing on the ground at left is Harry Hervish, four Florida whitetails pose in a beautiful woodland setting in 
at right, Area Supervisor Carlie Hali. Left to right on truck: Larry a most unusual photo by J. Clifford Williams of Bonifay 


Lawrence and Bob Phillips. Photo by Jim Reed. 
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Tom H. Frye, Pilot of Braniff Airways, Dallas, Texas, displays six 

pound, four ounce largemouth bass taken near Calusa Lodge on 

Lake Okeechobee. The scrappy bass fell for a silver spoon and 
pork chunk. 





Eglin Wildlife Manager Matt Whisenhunt records data from one 
of the portable traffic counters used in the large northwest 
Florida management area. The Eglin hunting grounds have no 
checking stations so traffic counters and random road blocks are 


utilized to obtain figures for calculating hunting pressure. Photo 
by Jim Floyd. 
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Wise conservation of natural resources be- 
gins at the cradle. The needs of man, 
beast and plants must all be considered. 
Here three-year-old boy and three-day-old 
fawn satisfy their natural curiosity. Photo 
by Arnold O. Haugen. 





Yep! You guessed it. The ladies are at it 
again! Wildlife Officer J. O. Brown checks 
baby wild pig the pair just captured alive. 
The two women own and operate their 
own airboat, use it to hunt and fish remote 
sections of the ‘glades. Photo by Ralph 
sections of the ‘glades. Photo by Ralph Voss. 
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Florida Sportsmen’s Clubs 


STATEMENT OF INTENT 

The intent of the Sportsmen’s 
Club Conservation Awards Program 
will be to further the proper utili- 
zation and conservation of the nat- 
ural resources of the State of Florida 
—soils, waters, minerals, forests and 
wildlife—through an awards pro- 
gram designed to bring about greater 
interest in conservation projects and 
to give proper recognition to those 
persons and organizations who make 
outstanding contributions to the gen- 
eral natural resource welfare of the 
community, the region and the state. 


GENERAL PROGRAMS 


The Sportsmen’s Clubs Conserva- 
tion Awards Program shall be car- 
ried forward through a system of 
Local, Regional and Governor’s 
State Awards to those organizations 
and persons who make the greatest 
contributions in natural resource 
work along a selected line of en- 
deavor. 


GENERAL RULES 


1. The Sportsmen’s Clubs Conser- 
vation Awards Program shall en- 
compass the calendar year Janu- 
ary 1 through December 31. 


2. Each yearly program shall cul- 
minate in an annual Awards Ban- 
quet to be held in February of the 
following year, at which time the 
annual awards shall be presented; 
such banquet will be presented by 
the sponsor. 

3. Local Club Awards shall be 
determined prior to and presented 
at a public meeting held during 
January of each year for the pre- 
ceding year’s activities. 


4. Regional and Governor’s State 
Awards shall be determined prior 
to the month of February, and fol- 
lowing the January Local Club 
awards presentation. Winners shall 
be notified in January following the 
State Committee’s decision. 


»). Regional and Governor’s State 
Awards shall be presented at the 
annual Awards Banquet, sponsored 
by Sears Foundation, in February. 
Recipients of Governor’s State 
Awards shall be chosen from those 
receiving Regional honors, but in 
no event shall both State and Re- 
gional Awards be presented to the 
same person. 





Rules governing the various specialized con- 

servation programs will appear in FLORIDA 

WILDLIFE or they may be obtained by 

writing to Florida Wildlife Federation, Box 
1179, Eustis, Florida. 
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Regional and _ local 

club winners will re- 

ceive a gold lapel but- 

ton in the shape of 

Florida with the words 

| CONSERVE imprint- 
ed upon it. 


6. Local Awards will be handled 
by Sportsmen’s Clubs or other con- 
servation organizations in any local- 
ity. All affiliates of the Florida Wild- 
life Federation shall be immediately 
eligible for use of the program. 
Any Sportsmen’s Clubs or other 
conservation organization not affil- 
iated with the Federation may par- 
ticipate, without obligation, by mak- 
ing known their desire to do so, 
and further agreeing to abide by 
the intent and regulations govern- 
ing the program. Communications 
should be mailed to T. N. Anderson, 
Secretary, Florida Wildlife Federa- 
tion, Box 1179, Eustis, Florida. 


REGULATIONS AND 
PROCEDURES 


1. All participating clubs must 
announce publicly through all pos- 
sible channels the facts concerning 
the Sportsmen’s Clubs Conserva- 
tion Awards Program at the onset 
of the program. They shall also 
publicize pertinent facts before the 
public meeting for presenting such 
awards, as well as after presenta- 
tion of Local Awards and Regional 








Auspices: 
Florida Wildlife Federation 


and State Awards if possible. 


2. All participating clubs must 
notify the Secretary of the Federa- 
tion of the awards they desire to 
present and present a statement or 
case history in writing after the 
presentaion of such awards so that 
Local Award recipients may become 
eligible for Regional and State 
Awards. 


3. Local Club Awards shall be 
designated and judged by the Pres- 
ident and Secretary of the Local 
Club, plus a Local Forester, a Local 
Work Unit Conservationist or a 
County Agricultural Agent, and an 
Outdoor Editor or Writer acting 
together as a judging panel when 
all such offices are represented in 
the locality. 


4. Regional Awards shall be des- 
ignated and judged by the Awards 
Chairman of the Florida Wildlife 
Federation plus designated repre- 
sentatives of the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, the 
Florida State Board of Conserva- 
tion, the Florida Forestry Service, 
the Florida Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice. 


5. All Regional and State Awards 
shall be presented at the Annual 
Banquet furnished by the sponsors. 
Notice of Regional Awards recipi- 
ents shall be mailed to same and 
made public to the press two weeks 
prior to the Annual Banquet. State 
Awards recipients shall be publicly 
named only at the Annual Banquet 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Club Public Relations Awards 
shall be judged by the respective 
Judging Committee upon the 
amount of publicity and public re- 
Jations gained by the respective Club 
for the overall cause of conservation 
of the natural resources of the State 
of Florida, or any portion thereof. 
In considering the effects of such 
work, the Judging Committee shall 
consider the overall amount of pub- 
licity and public relations gained by 
the Club as well as the quality and 
effectiveness of such publicity and 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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SOIL CONSERVATION 


Awards for Soil Conservationist 
award shall be presented to those 
persons demonstrating leadership in 
the field of soil and water conserva- 
tion in the local community, region 
or state. 

In judging, consideration will be 
given for work or accomplishments 
in any recognized soil and water 
conservation programs or other con- 
servation programs that the judging 
committee considers to be of merit. 

In making awards the judging 
committee will consider the results 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Conservation Awards Program 


Sponsor: 
The Sears Foundation 


and then thoroughly publicized to- 
gether with announcement of the 
next annual program already in 
progress. 

6. Career conservation employees 
will not be eligible for the 1957 
awards program, however, study is 
being made at this time concerning 
inclusion of career employees in 
1958. 


7. Special references for special- 
ized programs such as Forestry, 
Soil Conservation, Writers, etc., will 
be found in the Rules presented by 
each group elsewhere in this pub- 
lication. 

8. Local Awards may be presented 
under the auspicies of any member 
club of the Florida Wildlife Feder- 
ation or any other club which has 
abided by Awards Program Rules 
and Regulations. Such clubs may 
include Garden Clubs, Forestry 
Groups, Farmer Groups, Luncheon 
Clubs, Farm Bureau Units, etc. 


ANNUAL AWARDS BANQUET 
The Annual Awards Banquet, 


sponsored by Sear Foundation, shall - 


occur in February, at which time 
awards shall be presented for activ- 
ities of the preceding year. The 
Banquet shall be based on 100 per- 
sons; the cost of same being borne 
by the sponsor and will be held in 
Tallahassee, Florida. 


GOVERNOR’S STATE AWARDS 

Conservationist of the year shall 
receive a Gold Medal, a Governor’s 
Certificate and a Cash Award of 






Winners of the Gov- 
ernor’s State awards 
will receive a gold 4s 
lapel button in the “\Fe 
shape of Florida with “#3 
Governor’s Award im- 
printed on it. 


$100.00. 

Outdoor Writers Awards shall be 
a Gold Medal, a Governor’s Certi- 
ficate and a Cash Award of $50.00. 

Foresters Award shall be a Gold 
Medal, a Governor’s Certificate and 
a Cash Award of $50.00. 

Soil Conservationist Award shall 
be a Gold Medal, a Governor’s Cer- 
tificate and a Cash Award of $50.00. 

Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission Award shall be a Gold 
Medal, a Governor’s Certificate and 
a Cash Award of $50.00. 


Salt Water Conservation Award 
shall be a Gold Medal, a Governor’s 
Certificate and a Cash Award of 
$50.00. 

Club Public Relations Award shall 
be a Gold Medal, a Governor’s Cer- 
tificate and a Cash Award of $50.00. 


Adult Guidance of Jr. Conserva- 
tion Effort. A group or individual 
will receive a Gold Medal, a Gov- 
ernor’s Certificate and a Cash Award 
of $50.00. 


REGIONAL AWARDS 
There shall be in each of the 
Regional classes Five (5) winners, 





RULES 


OUTDOOR WRITERS 


1. Entries for the year 1957 must 
be published or displayed to the 
public during the calendar year 1957 
and must be submitted for judging 
by Jan. 5, 1958. Submission of en- 
tries may be made be the authors 
or by other interested persons. 

2. Any writer residing in the 
state will be eligible with exception 
of those employed by a state agency. 

3. Entries will be judged by mem- 
bers of the Florida Outdoor Writers 
Association awards committee and 
their decisions will be final. 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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GAME & FRESH WATER FISH 


All Awards for Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Conservation — Local, 
Regional and State Awards — shall 
be presented to those persons or 
organizations who achieve the great- 
est amount of good for the largest 
number of citizens residing in the 
local communtiy, region or state. 
The awards shall be presented for 
those programs which are responsi- 
ble for, or affect, the conservation 
of game and fresh water fish in the 
State of Florida. In judging the 
awards, consideration may be given 

(Continued on Page 33) 





One (1) from each Region in the 
State. Such Regions shall be out- 
lined as are the regions of the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission. Regional winners shall be 
notified and the most deserving of 
which shall receive the State Award 
in lieu of a Regional Award. 

Outstanding Outdoor Writers 
Awards winners shall each receive 
a Gold Medal, a Certificate and a 
Cash Award of $25.00. 

Foresters Awards winners shall 
each receive a Gold Medal, a Cer- 
tificate and a Cash Award of $25.00. 

Soil Conservationist Awards win- 
ners shall each receive a Gold Medal, 
a Certificate and a Cash Award of 
$25.00. 

Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission Awards winners shall each 
receive a Gold Medal, a Certificate 
and a Cash Award of $25.00. 

Salt Water Conservation Awards 
winners shall each receive a Gold 
Medal, a Certificate and a Cash 
Award of $25.00. 

Club Public Relations Awards 
winners shall each receive a Gold 
Medal, a Certificate and a Cash 
Award of $25.00. 

Adult Guidance of Jr. Conserva- 
tion Effort. A group or individual 
will receive a Gold Medal, a Certifi- 
cate and a Cash Award of $25.00. 


LOCAL CLUB AWARDS 

Outstanding Conservationist of 
Local Club shall receive a Gold 
Medal and a Certificate. 

Foresters Award winner shall re- 
ceive a Gold Medal and a Certifi- 
cate. 

Soil Conservationist Award win- 
ner shall receive a Gold Medal and 
a Certificate. 

Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission Award winner shall receive 
a Gold Medal and a Certificate. 

Salt Water Conservation Award 
or Public Relation Award winner 
shall receive a Gold Medal and a 
Certificate. 

Non-Members Citizens Award for 
Conservation Effort winner shall re- 
ceive a Gold Medal and a Certificate. 

Adult Guidance of Jr. Conserva- 
tion Effort. An individual shall re- 
ceive a Gold Medal and a Certifi- 
cate. 


Rules governing the specialized programs 


for the Forestry and Salt Water Conserva- | 


tion Awards will appear in the April issue 

of FLORIDA WILDLIFE. Read carefully the 

rules, regulations and procedures as pre- 
sented on these pages. 
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Too Old to Hunt? 
Shux, Boy! 


By GEORGE X. SAND 


’D BEEN on my stand for about an hour, hearin’ our 

dogs off an’ on as they gave tongue to fresh deer 
sign somewhere off in the oak an’ pine scrub. Now, 
all t? onct, they’d turned in my direction an’ were 
a-comin’. I waited for ’em to veer off again, but they 
weren't a-gonna do it. 

I stood real still. I’d learned how to stand still in 
the woods a long, long time ago ... when somethin’ 
far more important than just a shot at a buck was in- 
volved. Back in them days we would hide behind the 
trees, a-waitin’ for the first careful move that would 
warn us the blue-clad Yankee soldiers were comin’. 
They tell me there ain’t but three others beside me 
remaining alive who fought on the side of the Con- 
federacy during those awful days. An’ they don’t hike 
out in the woods an’ hunt deer, like me. Ill be 107 
years old come next January. 

I was a-huntin’ on the Eglin Air Force Base this 
season. The Base is located in Florida, where I live; 
way up in the far northwest corner of the long state, 
about 45 miles above Pensacola. It has become a right 
smart spot for deer, an’ me an’ my boys an’ several 
other fellers from up around Laurel Hill had decided 
it would be worth the extra two dollars per head the 
Gov’ment charges you to hunt here. 

Dan, my youngest boy, who is 52, had drove us in 
with his pickup truck. There were plenty of fresh 
tracks, an’ we had picked us out a likely-lookin’ place 
for the dogs to work. Then we’d put out standers to 
wait an’ see what might happen. 

I had picked me a spot alongside a clump of ti- 
ti bushes. Now I stepped quietly inside them bushes, 
keepin’ a sharp eye peeled. Can I still see good? Well 
... I ain’t had to wear glasses yet! 

There weren’t no longer much doubt about it ... if 
them yowlin’ hounds kept a-comin’ the way they were 
I'd be gettin’ a shot any minute now. The excited 
critters were already so close I could clearly hear the 
yapping of the young dogs beneath the long, drawn- 
out bayings of the bigger animals. 

The date was November 20, 1954 and it was cold. 
I’d been a-shiverin’ on an’ off all mornin’ inside the 
blue pea jacket that I’d put on back at the farmhouse 
before we left. The jacket was a good ’un, though. It’d 
been give to me after seein’ service in a war that 
took place nearly a hundred years after my own. 
Sometimes I find it disturbing to realize I’ve lived to 
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see America engage in six different wars. Wars are 
terrible things . 

There was a small stream wandering off through the 
scrub before me. I’d learned over the years that deer 
like to make the head of such branches, an’ I knew I'd 
better get ready. 

Carefully, I eased up my old double-barrelled shot- 
gun. Without takin’ my glance from the woods I cau- 
tiously snicked back the oiled hammers, one at a time. 
The old Parker with its Damascus tubes had knocked 
over many a deer in its day. All you had to do was 
hold her dead on ... 

A jay spotted me from the top of a nearby pine, and 
now the sharp-eyed rascal bird began to raise a clatter. 
I didn’t like that at all ... if the deer heard it, he 
would know there was danger here an’ veer off. 

But the yelping hounds were very close now. Any 
second I could expect to see a brown an’ white body 
come a-bustin’ from the pines an’ oaks, white tail 
held high as the racing critter bounded away across 
the forest floor. 

But the danged jay was a-cussin’ me something fierce 
by now, too. I moved my head sideways, real care- 
ful, wondering if maybe it wasn’t some of the other 
party members comin’ back to pick me up that the 
bird was seein’. If they came now they sure would be 
just in time to spoil my shot — 

Snap! 

The unexpected sound broke sharp an’ loud nearby. 
At the same time, too, I heard the faint thud of racing 
hooves behind me. 

I swung back. There, almost within spittin’ dis- 
tance, were not only one but two deer! An’ they was 
makin’ a bee-line right for me! 

I threw the Parker to my shoulder. The lead deer 
saw the movement. He wheeled so suddenly he almost 
upset himself ... an’ before you could say scat his 
black hooves had dug in an’ he was sending the dirt 
an’ leaves a-flyin’ as he scooted outta there. 

Bang! 

I knew I’d hit him. You can always tell ... he seemed 
to sort of wilt an’ fold up somewheres inside—right 
while he was at the top of one of his big jumps. 

When he came down he hit hard, with head an’ 
feet flopping in all directions as he rolled over an’ over. 

I’d seen ’em come down like that before. Either his 
neck or spine was broken; maybe both. It’s the best 
way to stop ’em in their tracks, I’ve found ... better 
even than a heart shot, which sometimes will let ‘em 
run off. 

I walked over to him. He was in good condition; 
a 6-point buck. A little blood bubbled from several 
holes in his neck where the load of No. 1 buck had 
entered. Already his hooves were beginning to kick 
feebly in the death throes. 

I heard shouts an’ Dan Lundy an’ George Lundy, 
another one of my boys, who is 58, and a couple other 
members of our gang came runnin’ up through the 
trees. 

Dan took one look at my buck an’ grinned. “That’s 
sure fine,” he said. 

“Twas two of ’em,” I told them. “Second jump, I 
seed this ’un. He almost ran over me.” 

While Dan cut the deer’s throat some more guys 
showed up; strangers, these, all wearin’ bright red 
cloth on their huntin’ coats an’ caps. One of ’em paced 
off the distance from where I’d stood when I shot. It 
was only about fifty yards, but they acted like I’d done 
something big. 

“Shux, I onct killed two of ’em that far with one 
shot,” I told ’em. “The dogs had rounded ’em up un- 
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expected like, just as I pulled the trigger. That was 
before your time in the days when there was 
right smart of ’em roaming the woods.” 

There had been no big Air Force base here then. 
Nope. Settlements had been few and far between in 
those days; the land still unspoiled. Game birds and 
animals could be found in the swamps an’ along the 
ridges in numbers which today would make a man 
think you were a liar if you told him: deer, bear, wild 
hogs, turkey, dove, quail ... all kinds of ducks an’ 
geese. 

But no more. Son, you’ve read, I reckon, how the 
great flights of passenger pigeon once used to darken 
the afternoon skies. Well, the chattering an’ colorful 
little Carolina parakeet used to be that plentiful here 
once. The ivory-billed woodpecker, too. But now, like 
the heath hen an’ the rumbling buffalo herds of the 
West, they are long gone. The whooping crane and 
the Everglades kite are just about on their last legs, 
too. And the wild turkey has been shot off to the point 
where it takes a man a half day’s work to bag one — if 
he’s lucky, that is. 

I’ve come to the conclusion that Man is the great 
destroyer of all things good, regardless whether he 
be at war or at peace. For a hundred years I’ve watched 
us rape an’ ruin the natural resources of this wonderful 
land of ours. It used to be you could look to the south, 
to the great Everglades swamps where the alligators 
an’ the crocs lay side by side in the warm rivers an’ 
lagoons like so many floatin’ logs that had become 
jammed together before a sawmill. But that was before 
the hide hunters had selfishly butchered the helpless 
critters by the tens of thousands sellin’ the 12 
and 14 foot long skins for as little as fifty cents each. 
The meat, like the bird carcasses left hurriedly behind 
by the plume poachers, rotted in the sun and could be 
smelled for miles. The egrets, which were so plentiful 
the big flocks used to cover the land in great white 
patches, like freshly fallen snow, whenever they settled, 
have never recovered from such slaughter before the 
guns of the greedy. 

To the north, once great forests daily trembled and 
melted away before the screaming saws that never 
seemed to rest. You know the result ... with no more 
tree roots left to hold the precious soil we soon found 
ourselves with floods an’ dust storms an’ despair settling 
on what had once been a green land. 

Look to the east an’ west an’ you find the same 
story: once a man could have gone down to the shores 
of the sea an’ found plenty of rainbow-colored fish 
swimmin’ through the water that was clear as a pane 
of glass. Today such waters, like many of our lakes 
around the country, are stained with unnecessary pol- 
lution; the fish are steadily fightin’ a losing battle 
against disease, waste an’ neglect. 

Back in the days when I was a young ’un I used 
to watch the chocolate-skinned Seminole warriors walk 
across the land. These Indians were resentful of the 
White man who had but recently taken the soil from 
"em. You could tell it from their faces, set like stone, 
an’ from their eyes; hard an’ bitter. The 7-years-long 
Seminole Wars had ended less than half a dozen years 
before my birth in 1848 and those braves of Osceola 
just wouldn’t forget. And how could they? Their 
leader, whom we had betrayed while he was carryin’ 
a flag of truce, had warned ’em that the White man 
would rob an’ ruin the land ... and that’s just what 
they could see him doin’, every day more an’ more. 

Anyway ... I was a-tellin’ you about the deer hunt 
at Eglin Field, an’ I guess I got side-tracked. When my 
boys loaded up the 140-pound buck into the pickup 
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“How many years have | been a-huntin’? Shux, ever since | 

got big enough to tote a gun, | guess.’’ Confederate veteran Wil- 

liam Lundy of Laurel Hill, Florida recalls days when he used to 

watch sullen Seminole warriors walk across the land, when chatter- 

ing and colorful Carolina parakeets, now extinct, were plentiful 
about his northwest Florida home. 


an’ started home for Laurel Hill that cold opening 
morning we had to pass through the checking station 
at the border of the Reserve. Some of them younger 
fellers took one look at the “106” on my huntin’ license 
an’ got real excited. First thing you know a newspaper 
gent arrived with a camera. 

He asked me how I felt about it all an’ I told him 
“Shux, Boy, I feel good . . . just like I had taken a 
swig of homemade ‘skeeter juice’.” 

When my picture come out in the paper next day I 
see where this feller has said I killed my deer while 
a-settin’ in a chair! That made me sort of mad. I ain’t 
never killed a buck from a chair yet — an’ I don't 
intend to! 

I ’spose I should have come right on home, without 
waitin’ there to have my picture took. That reporter 
would have had a job findin’ me back in here .. 
although I reckon maybe he could’ve done it at that, 
seein’ as how you managed it. Years ago, when I bought 
me these 25 acres, I was so far from the nearest road 
I didn’t get pestered much. But they had to use horses 
then ... today, with you fellers drivin’ cars that are 
strong as a hundred horses, a man ain’t safe no more ... 

But this is good country in here, ain’t it, Son? She’s 
not the Old South of magnolias an’ wide porches an’ 
a steamboat comin’ round the bend ... but she’s good 
country; peaceful land, where a man can still find 
room for a little farming an’ hunting. 

Only thing I don’t rightly care about it, I reckon, 
is the way the weather gets right chilly this time of 
year. Guess I’m gettin’ old, at that. If it wasn’t so cold 
this mornin’ I’d be out right now a-tryin’ to get me a 
cat squirrel. 

How many years have I been a huntin’? Shux, ever 
since I got big enough to tote a gun, I guess. Got 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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Industry still operates to a great extent on the old principle that the natural resources of America were put here for the sole purpose 
of enlarging the economy of the country by building factories and yet more factories. The Remington Arms Company of Bridgeport, 
Conn., believes otherwise and is leading a reverse in attitude by the establishment of 3,000 acre Remington Farm on the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland where this flock of Canada geese finds refuge. 


Industry Turns To Conservation 


By CLEVELAND VAN DRESSER 


N THE EASTERN shore of Maryland, about 35 miles 

across Chesapeake Bay from Baltimore, there is 
a 3,000 acre tract of land that can well have a pro- 
found and widespread effect on the conservation of 
wildlife resources of America. This tract of land has 
been recently purchased by one of the nation’s large 
industrial concerns which has put into effect a far 
reaching plan of conservation. 

Industry in general has long been regarded as one of 
the main factors in the destruction of wildlife. This 
undesired reputation has been earned over many 
decades by factories and plants that polluted our rivers 
and streams, lumber barons who decimated our forests, 
and powerful industrial interests of varied sorts whose 
ruthless exploitation of natural resources has seriously 
upset Nature’s law of balance. The results of such in- 
dustrial progress can be seen in every section of the 
United States — depleted wildlife resources of every 
description — a staggering loss in bird, mammal and 
fish life. 

For many years industry has operated on the prin- 
ciple that natural resources must be utilized to achieve 
progress. Of what value were a few wild ducks and 
a stream full of bass when compared to a multi-million 
aoliar factory? If the birds and fish had to be sacrificed 
on the altar of industrial progress, so what? 

To a great extent industry still operates on the old 
principle that the natural resources of America were 
put here for the sole purpose of enlarging the economy 
of our country by building factories and yet more 
factories. The sacrifice of wildlife values is still re- 
garded as of minor importance by many industrial 
concerns. 

However, that attitude is changing, and none too 
soon. Intelligent men at the head of not a few big 
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industries are beginning to realize that wildlife has 
a very real place in the nation’s economy, and that it 
need not be destroyed to attain the hallowed goal of 
“progress.” 

Such an industrial organization is the Remington 
Arms Company of Bridgeport, Conn., a name familiar 
to every sportsman in the land who owns a rifle or 
shotgun. It is Remington that is directly concerned 
with the 3,000-acre tract of land on the Maryland 
Eastern Shore. 

It was purchased early in 1956 from the estate of 
the late Glenn L. Martin, well known builder of air- 
planes of Baltimore, Md. Glenmar Farms, as Mr. 
Martin called it, was the airplane tycoon’s private 
hunting preserve and “hideaway” from the pressure of 
big business. Since 1949 it has been a haven for migra- 
tory waterfowl during their flights up and down the 
Atlantic Flyway. It is to be assumed that Mr. Martin 
had some pretty fancy duck and goose shooting over 
the years on his extensive Maryland estate. 

After Remington bought the land, I contacted Mr. 
Henry P. Davis, official of the company, to learn what 
was going to happen to the erstwhile estate. Mr. Davis 
gave me the following information and background: 

The tract, newly renamed “Remington Farms” com- 
prises 23 farms with some 50 houses, barns, sheds and 
other buildings. There are 14 fresh water ponds that 
serve as resting and feeding stations for as many as 
20,000 waterfowl during peak seasons. 

Remington Farms is now being developed as a cen- 
ter that will contribute directly to the knowledge of 
conservationists, farmers, wildlife management experts 
and others concerned with the maintainence of Ameri- 
ca’s game crop. A very practical plan is being evolved 
which will enable farmers to manage wildlife as an 
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important and profitable addition to the crops they 
already produce. 

Every sportsman knows that a great proportion of 
America’s small game is produced on farms. Due to 
the fact that there are 23 operating farms on the Rem- 
ington property, the opportunity to produce an effective 
and practical farm-wildlife program is ideal. The goal 
in this program is to actually show farmers how they 
can maintain a high crop productivity while at the same 
time increase the wildlife and game populations of 
their farms. Information gained along these lines is 
being distributed on a nationwide basis through the 
public relations division of Remington Arms. 

The waterfowl management program at Remington 
Farms has graduated from a private shooting preserve 
as it was when Mr. Martin first owned it, to a full 
fledged and important producer of wild ducks. How 
this came about is a story of Nature taking the initia- 
tive, and man following the lead by cooperating. It is 
quite a human interest yarn. 

Back in the early days of Glenmar Farms, Mr. Mar- 
tin had a caretaker and his wife on the place, Carl 
and Virginia Plummer. One day, eight years ago, a 
Baltimore news photographer was wandering about 
the farm looking for some nature pictures when he 
came upon a solitary egg lying in a deserted nest at 
the edge of one of the ponds. On a hunch he put the 
egg in his pocket and returned to the farm’s head- 
quarters and gave it to Plummer. The manager placed 
it under a hen which was setting on a clutch of Mus- 
covy duck eggs. 

The egg hatched, and produced a wild mallard hen. 
The foster mother paid no attention to this strange 
duckling, and the little mallard seemed doomed to 
perish. Luckily the pathetic little hen caught the 
sympathetic eye of Mrs. Plummer who immediately 
assumed the task of caring for the downy waif. She 
named it “Chuckie,” in honor of Charles (Chuck) 
Cignatta, the photographer who had found the egg. 

Chuckie was established in a box in the kitchen and 
in short order became one of the family. As the bird 
grew toward maturity she seemed to regard herself 
more of a human being than a duck. Like the nursery 


As many as 50,000 waterfowl find resting and feeding space on 
Remington Farm’s fourteen fresh-water ponds during seasons 


rhyme, “Everywhere that Mary went, the lamb was 
sure to go,” Chuckie waddled after the Plummers, 
especially Virginia, whenever they went on errands 
throughout the estate. She raised holy hell (quacked 
her protest might be a milder form of expression) if 
she thought she was being left behind. The Plummers 
even had to take Chuckie to town with them, and the 
unusual hen mallard was well known all over the 
countryside. 

Then one day Chuckie disappeared. She wasn’t gone 
long, but subsequent developments proved she had 
eloped briefly with one of the fancy-dan itinerant mal- 
lard drakes that had stopped off at one of the ponds. 
The romance, as is the way among most wild ducks, 
was short-lived. The drake flew away minus Chuckie 
who stayed behind. 

The little hen prepared seriously for motherhood. 
She established a nest in the shrubbery directly beside 
the kitchen door, and under Virginia’s tender ministra- 
tions, performed her God-given duty. The brood was 
fine and healthy. 

It is not recorded exactly how Chuckie took her new 
role in life, but she must have liked it, for she repeated 
the performance at the next possible opportunity. 

Thus it was that a motherless mallard hen, seemed 
destined to not even get born, but hatched anyway by 
an indifferent hen and nursed by a kindly woman, 
became the ancestor of thousands upon thousands of 
wild mallard ducks that have been born and raised at 
Remington Farms. In short, Chuckie, almost single 
handedly transformed the 14 fresh water ponds of 
the estate from a stopover area for migrating water- 
fowl into a nesting area of considerable importance. 
Quite an achievement for one duck! 

In the main, the ducks raised at Remington Farms 
stick to the mid-Atlantic States, but banding has re- 
vealed some of them have journeyed as far north as 
Canada, as far west as Iowa and as far south as Florida. 

In line with the conservation program being de- 
veloped on the farms of the old estate, wildlife authori- 
ties, including State game commissioners, officials of 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service and national con- 
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Nesting mallard at Remington Farm, Chestertown, Maryland. 





T A REGULAR MEETING of the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission some years back, a 
lively discussion was started con- 
cerning the use of aircraft for ad- 
vanced law enforcement work. With 
many satisfactory reports available 
from similar agencies of other states, 
it became apparent that the use of 
aircraft could be highly advantage- 
ous to the Commission in patroling 
Florida’s vast wildlands. 


Little was it realized in 1948, when 
the first plane was purchased, just 
how important a role the air-arm 
would play in the state’s many con- 
servation programs. From the rou- 
tine day-time patrol flights of that 
first aircraft, the Commission’s Avia- 
tion Division has grown to a highly 
skilled force of seven flying Wildlife 
Officers and seven modern aircraft. 
Now, in addition to extensive night 
and day patrol flights, the pilots fly 
missions of various functions rang- 





Two of the Commission’s seven aircraft are equipped with special spray apparatus used 
in the aerial application of chemicals for hyacinth control and the removal of rough 
fish. Photo by Ed Timmons. 


FLYING CONSERVATIONISTS 


PHOTOS BY JIM REED 


Complete safety is an important factor for efficient air-borne ac- All patrol flights are carefully planned to insure maximum cov- 
tivities. Pilots and flight personnel must wear “‘Mae Wests” erage of Florida’s vast wild lands. James Carter, standing, and 


(CO2 inflated life jackets) in addition to parachutes. George Langford receive special patrol instructions from Chief 
Pilot Bill Durkee, right. 








Air-arm personnel. Standing, I. to r., Lewis Conrad, pilot for 
the Everglades Region; Bill Durkee, in charge of the Aviation 
Division and pilot for Central Florida Region; Phil Phillips, spray 
plane pilot for the Hyacinth Control Division; and Forest Neujhar, 
pilot for the Northeast Region. Front row, |. to r., George 
Langford, pilot assigned to the South Florida Region; C. O. 
Steinhecker, aircraft and engine mechanic; and Jim Carter, pilot 
for the Northwest Region. Not shown is Dean Perra, Hyacinth 
Control Division spray plane pilot. 


ing from the dangerous low level 
Hyacinth Control Spraying to spe- 
cial aerial surveys and photo flights. 
In times of emergency, the air-arm 
has worked with the Forest Service 
helping combat the dreaded forest 
fire, assisted the Florida Highway 
Patrol and, more than once, has 
aided in rescue and mercy missions. 
On July 1, 1956, some eight years 
after the beneficial use of aircraft 
was first adopted by the Commission, 
the Aviation Division became a sep- 
arate department under the guidance 
of a veteran chief pilot. One airplane 
and a flying Wildlife Officer is as- 
signed to each of the Game Commis- 
sion’s five regional officers. In ad- 
dition to the five patrol craft, two 
especially equipped spray planes and 
two pilot-technicians work directly 
with the Hyacinth Control Section 
of the Fish Management Division. 
Headquarters for the Aviation 
Division is located at the Ocala Mu- 
nicipal Airport where complete facil- 
ities are maintained for routine in- 
spections and minor and major re- 
pairs as required by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. Although 


the pilots assist with all aircraft 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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Close radio contact is always maintained with ground law en- 
forcement personnel during patrol flights. Suspicious activities 
or possible forest fires can be reported in a matter of seconds. 
Pilots have assisted in numerous arrests for illegal fishing activi- 
ties in Florida’s vast lake and stream system. Night patrol 
flights have resulted in the apprehension of “fire’’ hunters and 
other game law violators operating under the cover of darkness. 





In addition to over 5,000 patrol and spray flight hours during 1956, Commission pilots 
have assisted the Forest Service and Highway Patrol and flown numerous aerial survey 
missions and photographic assignments. 
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Experimental use of a helicopter for hyacinth spraying is now be- 

ing carried on in central Florida. The versatile ‘copter permits 

extensive hyacinth eradication operations in areas inaccessible 
to the regular spray planes and airboats. 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


maintenance work, the task of keeping the various 
planes up to CAA requirements has been assigned to 
a highly specialized licensed aircraft and engine me- 
chanic. 

The primary function of the air-arm is to give close, 
coordinated support to the ground law enforcement 
personnel. During 1955, the combined pilots’ patrol and 
spray flights totaled well over 5,000 hours covering 
approximately 115,000 square miles. 

Qualifications are extremely high. During a 24-hour 
period, Commission pilots are often required to assist 
with many different programs in addition to their rou- 
tine patrols. Wild turkey restocking has been success- 
fully attempted with aircraft as well as special fish 





The Aviation Division’s only seaplane, based at Lakeland, permits 

extensive inland water patrol. It has proved extremely valuable 

in times of emergency for example, in locating lost or stranded 
hunters and fishermen. 


drops, waterfowl population counts and fish poisoning 
programs necessary for lake and stream rehabilitation. 
When weather conditions are unsatisfactory for avia- 
tion activities, the flying Wildlife Officers take to 
ground patrol vehicles. 

During one three-month period in 1956, the air-arm 
logged in the following flight activities by hours; day 
patrol, 607 hours; night patrol, 52 hours; spraying, 27 
hours; aerial photography and surveys, 62 hours. 

In that same three-month span, the pilots, when not 
flying, traveled over 9,000 miles on ground patrol; 
spent 425 hours on special office duties, worked 900 
hours on equipment maintenance and spent some 550 
hours assisting other commission departments. -bh- @ 





All pilots, under the supervision of a licensed aircraft and engine 
mechanic, assist in routine inspections, periodic aircraft checks 
and repairs as required by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
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Headquarters for the Aviation Division is located at the Ocala 
Municipal Airport where a complete aircraft and engine shop 
is maintained to facilitate all inspection and repair work. 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


FLORIDA BIRDLIFE—Water Fowl—Part Five 


- 


American Goldeneye — Bucephala 
(Glaucionetta) clangula americana. 

The vibrant, whistling sound pro- 
duced by the wings of flying golden- 
eyes gives rise to the common name 
whistler by which this species is 
widely known throughout a good 
portion of the United States. A win- 
ter visitor to Florida coastal waters, 
the American goldeneye is most 
likely to be seen in the northwestern 
parts of the state although they have 
been reported occasionally from as 
far southward as Lake Okeechobee. 
Seldom seen on freshwater lakes and 
ponds, the species is essentially a 
bird of the offshore waters and 
larger bays of the Gulf Coast. 

The goldeneye is a tree nester se- 
lecting a cavity in a tree or dead 
stump as a nest site. The breeding 
range is northerly in location extend- 
ing from Newfoundland to Central 
Alaska with relatively few of the 
birds nesting south of the Canadian 
border. 

In general appearance the male is 
a medium-sized duck with white 
body, black back and greenish-black 
head with round white spot between 
the base of the bill and the eye. The 
female has brownish-gray upper 
parts and white breast. 
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Bufflehead—Bucephala albeola. 


The strikingly marked bufflehead 
is another of the relatively few tree 
nesting waterfowl of North America. 
Tree hollows, often old nesting cav- 
ities of woodpeckers are commonly 
selected for raising the brood. The 
main breeding range of this species 
is the wooded portions of Canada 
north and west of the prairies. 


The bufflehead is relatively un- 
common in Florida although it may 
be seen as a winter visitor mainly 
in the northwest part of the state. 
They have been reported as far south 
as Lake Okeechobee although evi- 
dently uncommon this far south. 


A high percentage of the buffle- 
head’s food consists of animal mate- 
rial. This fact, coupled with the 
small size, accounts for the lack of 
popularity of the species as a table 


bird. 
The small size of the bufflehead 


is an aid in identifying the species. 
The male’s puffy black and white 
head, white body and black back are 
unmistakable recognition character- 
istics. The female is dark colored 
on the back with white breast and 
white patch behind and below the 
eye. 





Ruddy Duck—Ozxyura jamaicensis 
rubida. 
Widely distributed throughout the 
continent, the sprightly little ruddy 
is exclusively a North American 


duck. Distinctive in habits and 
physical characteristics, the species 
has little in common with other wa- 
terfowl. 


An excellent aquatic performer, 
the ruddy is nonetheless all but help- 
less on land since its legs are placed 
unusually far back on the body, 
similar in this respect to the grebes. 


There are many peculiarities 
which set this species apart from 
other waterfowl. The male ruddy 
is the only North American duck 
that assists in the raising of the 
young. Ruddies commonly raise two 
broods a season, the only American 
duck to do so. The female, a bird 
weighing perhaps a pound, lays eggs 
ct considerably greater size than the 
much larger mallard and canvas- 
back. In a period of about 15 to 16 
days the female ruddy lays a clutch 
of as many as 14 eggs the total weight 
of which may equal three times as 
much as the mother. 


The male ruddy is readily identi- 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 


fied by a combination of small size, 
dark back with light grayish white 
underparts, solidly white cheeks and 
dark crown, and the spike-like tail 
which is held erect. The female is 
blackish-brown with pearly grayish 
underparts and whitish cheek patch. 


Surf Scoter—Melanitta perspicillata. 

The nesting ground of the surf 
scoter is far to the north, in eastern 
Alaska and the Northwest Territor- 


ies of Canada. By preference a bird ° 


ef the offshore waters, it is seldom 
that this species is observed except 
in the coastal areas and about the 
Great Lakes. 

In Florida, there is a fair win- 
tering population but these birds are 
not often seen by the casual ob- 
server because of their decided 
preference for the deep waters often 
well away from the shore. 

Scoters are excellent divers, often 


SPRING GOBBLERS 
(Continued from Page 5) 


season does not occupy the same 
prominence in hunting tradition in 
South Florida. Second and, un- 
doubtedly, closely related to the 
former is the fact that in South 
Florida with its milder climate 
there does not appear to be the 
pronounced seasonal gobbling that is 
found further north. Gobbling may 
be heard commonly as early as De- 
cember or January in extreme South 
Florida and breeding in general ap- 
pears to be spread over a longer pe- 
riod than further north where spring 
is a more definite phenomenon. 
Certainly there will not be a spring 
gobbler season in South Florida un- 
til there appears to be sufficient in- 
terest among sportsmen and likeli- 
hood of sufficient hunter participa- 
tion to offset the undesirable aspects 
of opening a hunting season during 
the spring. 

Actually, in those areas where the 
spring gobbler season has been tried 
in Florida there has not been the 
heavy participation that was antici- 
pated. Most of the hunting has been 
done by the true dyed-in-the-wool 
turkey hunter—most of whom, inci- 
dentally, would not kill a hen in the 
spring even if it were legal. The 
amateur turkey hunter has general- 
ly made one or two attempts and 
then given the spring season back 
to the enthusiast with more patience 
and higher resistance to mosquitoes. 
This has, undoubtedly, helped to 
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descending to considerable depths 
from which they obtain much of 
their food. More than ninety percent 
of the food of this sea duck is of 
animal origin with various mollusks, 
crustaceans, insects, and fishes com- 
prising the bulk. 


In many of the coastal sections of 
the country, the surf scoter is bet- 
ter known as “coot,” a name more 
properly applied to another bird. 

The white patches on the head, 
especially conspicuous on the black- 
ish-hued male, plus the unusual 
shape of the bill are reliable identi- 
fication characteristics of this 
species. 


American Scoter—Oidemia nigra. 
Not at all common as far south- 
ward as Florida, there are never- 
theless a number of records of the 
occurrence of this species in the At- 
lantic coastal waters of the state. A 
distinctive “sea duck,” the American 





There is probably no hunting thrill that 

exceeds the suspense of having an old gob- 

bler slowly work his way toward the hidden 
hunter with his yelper. 


keep to a minimum the illegal kill 
of hens by the person who couldn’t 
tell the difference. Also helpful in 
this respect is the regulation pro- 
hibiting turkey hunting after noon. 
This gives the legitimate gobbler 
hunter the advantage of the early 
morning—the principal period of 
gobbling activity—and at the same 
time removes the temptation to shoot 
turkeys on or going to the roost 
when the likelihood of killing a hen 
would be increased. 

In the 1956 spring season an at- 
tempt was made to gather informa- 
tion on hunting pressure and kill 
through field checks. Results were 





scoter is the only North American 
duck that is completely black in 
plumage (male only). 

In migration, the birds fly over 
the water, following fairly closely 
the contours of the coast line and 
seemingly reluctant to pass over 
land areas. The wings make a char- 
acteristic whistling sound when the 
bird is in flight. 

As is the case with the other scot- 
ers, only about ten percent of the 
food of this duck is comprised of 
vegetable material. Mollusks, crus- 
taceans, insects, and fish make up 


the bulk of the diet. 


The male’s plumage is completely 
black. This plus the yellow protu- 
berance at the base of the bill makes 
close range identification easy. The 
female is dusky-brown in body col- 
oration with whitish cheeks and very 
dark colored crown, but lacking the 
yellow protuberance at the base of 


the bill. -mn- ©@ 


not as complete as desired, but did 
reveal that kill per day is low. From 
16 to 30 man-days of hunting were 
required to kill each gobbler. The 
average party consisted of 2.2 hunt- 
ers, and the average kill varied be- 
tween 0.07 and 0.14 birds per party. 
One third of the hunters remained 
in the woods after 0900 A.M. and 
one fifth after 1000 A.M. 

Even though the number of hunt- 
ers participating and hunter success 
in the spring gobbler hunt is not as 
high as in some other forms of hunt- 
ing there is a great deal of the high- 
est type of sport provided by the 
spring gobbler season. What the 
sport lacks in quantity it makes up in 
quality. There is probably no thrill 
in hunting that exceeds the suspense 
ct having an old gobbler, suspicious 
yet eager and ready to slip silently 
away at one false move, slowly work 
his way toward the hidden hunter 
with his yelper. 

The Commission recognized its 
obligation to furnish the maximum 
amount of public recreation consist- 
ent with preservation of adequate 
breeding stock and, therefore, two 
years ago set a spring gobbler hunt 
on an experimental basis. The ex- 
periment proved satisfactory so it 
appears likely that the spring gab- 
bler hunt is here to stay. It repre- 
sents the best possible utilization of 
a segment of a game crop that can 
be harvested without damaging the 
population. As such the spring 
gobbler season is good conserva- 
tion. © | 
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GAME AND FRESH 
WATER FISH AWARDS 


(Continued from Page 23) 


for work or accomplishments in the 
approved game and fresh water 
fish programs listed below, and all 
other game and fresh water fish 
conservation programs that, in the 
opinion of the Judging Committee, 
shall be considered to be of special 
merit. In making awards, the Judg- 
ing Committee shall consider the 
benefit of the program or the ac- 
cumulative benefit of a group of 
programs, to the general conserva- 
tion of game and fresh water fish in 
Florida, and the number of people 
that have been, or will be, in the 
opinion of the Judging Committee, 
affected by the program, or groups 
of programs undertaken and accom- 
plished. In undertaking programs 
for awards, the individual Sports- 
men’s Club may undertake any 
single program or groups of pro- 
grams that it deems desirable, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Judging 
Committee. 


BASIC AWARD PROGRAMS 

The following programs shall be 

considered Basic Award Programs, 

and shall be considered as such by 
the participating Sportsmen’s Clubs 
and Judging Committees. The term 

“wildlife” shall include all game and 

non-game birds, animals, fresh water 
fish and conservation thereof. 

1. Sponsorship or assistance of 
Junior Conservation Clubs, or 
other young people’s wildlife or 
conservation club. 

2. Sponsorship or assistance of 
other Senior Conservation Clubs, 
Conservation Committees for 
Civic, Social or Fraternal Or- 
ganizations, or other adult 
people’s wildlife or conserva- 
tion clubs or groups. 

3. Arrangement and/or sponsor- 
ship of scholarship for outstand- 
ing young wildlife conservation- 
ists. 

4. Assistance in training teachers 
in wildlife conservation work. 

5. Instilling greater interest in wild- 
life conservation courses in the 
public school system, through 
cooperation with pupils, teach- 
ers, principals and superinten- 
dents. 

6. Sponsorship of, or assistance in, 
preparation and conduct of daily 
newspaper columns, radio and 
television program, or public 
forums dealing with nature and 
wildlife conservation. 

7. Initiating public demand for 
Children’s Nature or Wildlife 
Museums in the local commu- 
nity. 
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8. Placement of good books on 
wildlife conservation and nature 
topics in local public libraries, 
with emphasis on junior books. 

9. Initiating and/or conducting 
bird-watching trips and nature- 
study trips in the local commu- 
nity. 

10. Initiating installation of public 
nature-trail systems in parks, 
refuges or wilderness areas. 

11. Sponsoring expenses of sending 
a child, or group of children, to 
a good summer camp. 

12. Establishment of a consultant 
service to assist youngsters in 
identifying their finds in nature 
objects, and answering their 
questions as to wildlife conser- 
vation. 

13. Assisting school teachers in ob- 
taining good wildlife-study vis- 
ual aids, books and other mate- 
rial for classroom work. 

14. Assisting wildlife officers in their 
work with the public. 

15. Setting up a legislative commit- 
tee to follow State and/or Fed- 
eral legislation affecting game 
and fresh water fish. Bringing 
influence to bear to achieve good 
legislation, or improve present 
legislation. 

16. Initiating interest in conserva- 
tion committees in civic, social 
and fraternal organizations. 

17. Discouraging uncontrolled burn- 
ing of timberland, pastures and 
other areas. 

18. Sponsoring wildlife and/or con- 
servation workships for teachers 
and other interested persons. 

19. Collecting or contributing funds 
for junior conservation projects. 

20. Planting of food and cover crops 
for wildlife. 


| 
Boovtracy 





"Fishing isn’t exactly my favorite hobby but 
it’s my favorite hobby that has my wife’s 
approval.” 


al, 


oe. 


23. 


24. 


20. 


26. 


at. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


ol. 


32. 


33. 
34. 


30. 


36. 
37. 


38. 


Fighting water pollution and 
other bad conservation practices; 
reporting such water pollution 
and bad conservation practices 


to proper agencies involved; 
bringing influence to _ bear 
against water pollution and 


other bad conservation practices. 
Taking action against necessary 
drainage projects which reduce 
available fishing waters and 
lower water tables in a whole 
area. 
Initiating or conducting a water 
safety, hunting safety, field 
safety or other outdoor safety 
program in the local area. 
Opening, or assisting in opening, 
public lands or access areas — 
public hunting lands, access 
points for lakes and streams, 
public waters, etc. 
Making survey of lakes, ponds 
and streams in the community 
and consulting with regional 
fisheries biologist as to what 
management procedures should 
be undertaken. 
Working with farmers, grove- 
owners and other persons to pre- 
vent spray and other poisons 
from getting in fishing waters. 
Building brush shelters for fish 
in lakes and streams to furnish 
cover for fish and good fishing 
spots. 
Initiating and setting aside a 
pond or lake for fishing by young 
folks only. 
Undertaking a hyacinth control 
project in the area. 
Teaching young folks and adults 
how to fly-cast, plug-cast, handle 
bow-and-arrow, handle firearms 
and other outdoor arts. 
Assisting wildlife officers in get- 
ting convictions against game 
and fish law violators. 
Rehabilitation of a marsh, pond 
or lake so it will be attractive 
to fish and waterfowl. 
Sponsoring a program against 
killing beneficial hawks. 
Arranging conservation field 
trips and other programs for 
youth groups or adult groups. 
Improving farmer - sportsman 
and commercial fisherman-sport 
fisherman relationships. 
Forest and cover restoration 
work. 
Initiating and/or conducting lake 
and stream improvement pro- 
grams — pollution control drives, 
turbidity control campaigns, 
rough-fish control and removal, 
public access areas, hyacinth con- 
trol work, and similar programs. 
Beautification of outdoor lands 
and lands along highways, rivers 
and streams, when such beauti- 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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fication work is tied into wildlife 
restoration work. 


39. Programs to educate and inform 
the general public as to the need 
for laws concerning conservation 


of wildlife. 


40. All other wildlife programs that, 
in the opinion of the Judging 
Committee, are deemed suitable 
and beneficial to the overall con- 
servation of game and non-game 
animals and fresh water fish. @ 


OUTDOOR WRITER AWARDS 


(Continued from Page 23) 


4. Work will be judged primarily 
with regard to its furtherance of 
conservation objectives although ex- 
cellence of the material will have 
a bearing on the selection of win- 
ners. 


5. Five awards will be made, one 
of which will be a state award. A 
winner will be chosen for each of 
the five conservation regions but the 
entry winning a state award will 
not receive a regional award. All 
entries will be eligible for the state 
competition. 


6. Regional winners must be resi- 
dents of the region for which their 
material is judged. 


7. Entries considered may be in- 
dividual articles or columns, a series 
of articles or columns, a published 
book or a motion picture, radio or 
television script. Published photo- 
graphs will not be considered alone 
but their quality and application 
will be considered when they accom- 
pany an article or column. 


8. Picture stories will be con- 
sidered if they are accompanied by 
published captions which tell a ver- 
bal conservation story. 


9. Entries and inquiries must be 
submitted to Charles F. Waterman, 
Awards Chairman, 123 North High 
Street, DeLand, Florida, by the clos- 
ing date of the yearly contest. Tear 
sheets or clippings will be satisfac- 
tory entries. When a motion picture 
is entered, the entrant must provide 
information concerning its use dur- 
ing the year. If television or radio 
programs are entered, tape record- 
ings and scripts may be used for 
judging but the entrant must pro- 
vide information concerning the 
public use of such material. @ 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 
AWARDS 


(Continued from Page 22) 


public relations. Basic publicity and 
public relations programs shall in- 
clude all efforts through the var- 
ious media of newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio, television, public ap- 
pearances, motion pictures, slides, 
publishing of publications and peri- 
odicals, photography, and allied pub- 
licity and public relations channels. 
Other media for the dissemination 
of public information, such as an- 
swering of information requests, in- 
formation booths, and exhibits shall 
also be eligible. Public relations 
efforts which improve the relation- 
ship of the public to the general 
conservation efforts and conserva- 
tion agencies shall also be con- 
sidered. 


JUDGING 


In making awards, the Judging 
Committee shall consider the total 
amount of publicity and public re- 
lations gained by the Club during 
the year — taking into consideration 
the total number of column inches 
of newspaper or magazine publicity, 
total number of minutes of radio and 
television time, the total number of 
copies of publications published, 
and the total number of persons 
formally addressed by representa- 
tives of the Club. The Judging Com- 
mittee shall consider the overall 
quality of the publicity and public 
relations efforts, the scope and ef- 
fectiveness of the presentation, and 
the total number of people contacted 
or affected by the presentations. In 
such cases as the public relations 
efforts cannot be accurately gauged 
or substantiated by the Club in sub- 
mitting evidence to the Judging 
Committee, such as intangible public 
relations efforts which influence for 
better thinking of a mass of people 
in a particular commuity or region, 
the Judging Committee shall collect 
such evidence as it considers reli- 
able and necessary to properly judge 
the award. The Judging Committee 
shall not consider any efforts which 
advertise or publicize any one per- 
son or group of persons for personal 
or group gain. 


RULES—ADULT GUIDANCE 


Adult Guidance of Junior Conser- 
vation Efforts shall be defined as 
those efforts which seek to guide, 
train, advise, counsel and _ assist 
young people, either individuals or 
in groups, in conservation efforts, 
works and thinking. The awards 
shall be given to those adults, or 
groups of adults, who undertake 
specific programs of guiding, train- 


ing, advising, counseling and assist- 
ing young people interested in con- 
servation of the natural resources 
of the State of Florida, or any por- 
tion thereof. 


In making such awards, the Judg- 
ing Committee shall consider the 
quality of the adult guidance given, 
the sincerity of the efforts, the num- 
ber of people affected thereby, and 
the effectiveness of the effort on con- 
servation in general when projected 
into the future, such as the conser- 
vation training of future adult cit- 
izens and the pyramiding effects of 
such training programs where one 
child is taught to teach and guide 
other children and adult citizens. 


SOIL CONSERVATION 
AWARDS 


(Continued from Page 22) 


of an individual’s efforts with regard 
to: 


1. Using and conserving to the best 
advantage all soil and water re- 
sources on land under his man- 
agement. 


2. Demonstrated initiative and 
leadership in the field of soil 
and water conservation result- 
ing in the application of recog- 
nized conservation practices on 
other lands. 


3. Creating interest in conservation 
of soil and water resources in 
civic, social and fraternal organ- 
izations or any other organiza- 
tions. 


The following are some examples 
of recommended practices: Contour 
farming, strip cropping, crop rota- 
tion, cover cropping, perennial veg- 
etation, seeding of pastures or range, 
pasture management, terracing, di- 
version construction, waterway man- 
agement, tree planting, woodland 
stand improvement and protection, 
wildlife area improvement, water 
management (farm, drainage, irri- 
gation, etc.) and farm ponds. 


Communications concerning this 
program should be mailed to L. Hol- 
lingsworth, Executive Secretary, 
Florida State Soil Conservation 
Board, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Florida, or to a local work unit 
conservationist or a county agricul- 
tural agent. However, written re- 
ports of accomplishments must be 
mailed to the office of Mr. Hollings- 
worth to become eligible for regional 
or stateawards. ©@ 
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ATIONALLY - KNOWN _conserva- 
tionist Fred Sturges assumed 
his duties as the Federation’s Field 
Secretary on February 1, 1957. Fred 
comes to Florida with a long and 
impressive record in conservation 
activities. His extensive knowledge 
of the many problems confronting 
the sportsmen today should prove 
highly beneficial to the eventual 
goals so eagerly sought for the pres- 
ervation of our national resources. 





Born in San Diego, California, and 
a graduate of the University of Geor- 
gia, Fred Sturges has been extremely 
instrumental in the fine organization 
of various sportsmen’s associations 
in our neighboring state of Georgia. 
Although he has gained considerable 
recognition for his civic efforts, he 
is better known for his relentless 
pursuits for better conservation 
practices on both state and national 
levels. 

Fred organized the Macon Federa- 
tion of Sportsmen Clubs, the Georgia 
Conservation League and has been 
responsible for the organization of 
more than 20 other sportsmen’s clubs 
throughout the Peach State. He 
spear-headed the fight in Georgia 
for the retention in public owner- 
ship the state parks which had been 
leased to private interests and is 
responsible for the pollution abate- 
ment bill, establishing a water re- 
source commission, due to be sub- 
mitted at Georgia’s present General 
Assembly. 


For the past several years, Fred’s 
related outdoor activities have in- 
cluded hunting and fishing radio pro- 
grams, a syndicated weekly news- 
paper outdoor column and the posi- 
tion of conservation Editor for the 
magazine Southern Outdoors. In 
addition to two terms as president 
of the Georgia Conservation League, 
he is past president of the Macon 
Skeet Club and Middle Georgia 
Beagle Club, a member of the Macon 
Boat Club, and is an Honorary Life 
Member of the Middle Georgia Coon 


Rifle Club, The Forest City Gun 
Club of Savannah, the Georgia Skeet 
Shooting Association, National Rifle 
Association, Outdoor Writers Asso- 
ciation of America and is a Director 
of the National Skeet Shooting Asso- 
ciation. 


Fred Sturges has received many 
local, state, and national awards in 
recognition of his work in the Con- 
servation field, including the Out- 
standing Georgia Sportsman Award, 
the Southern Outdoors Award, the 
Carling Conservation award, the 
Nash Award, an international (U. S. 
and Canada) award of which only 12 
have been made and has_ been 
claimed as one of the ten most 
outstanding non-professional conser- 
vationist in the United States. 


With years of background and 
qualifications such as these, it is 
indeed a privilege to welcome Mr. 
Fred Sturges to Florida. 


Officially hired by the Executive 
Committee of the Florida Wildlife 
Federation at a special meeting on 
January 5, 1957, Fred’s first efforts 
will be to enlarge the Federation’s 
membership and create an Endow- 
ment Fund for the possible employ- 
ment of an Executive Secretary or 
Director. 


The need for such a full time posi- 
tion has materialized as a result of 
the continuous growth of the Feder- 
ation in membership, stature and 
influence to such proportons that its 
business can no longer be handled 
by persons working in their spare 
time and without renumeration. 

The increase in Florida’s popula- 
tion, the use of our resources by 
visitors and the anticipated contin- 
ued growth of the Federation re- 
quires more adequate attention. A 
united effort will be necessary to 
guarantee good future government 
of Florida’s natural resources and 
the pleasures and privileges derived 
from these assets. 

All endowment funds shall be for- 
ever used only as a source of inter- 
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of an office of a full time Executive 
Secretary to the Florida Wildlife 
Federation. Administering shall be 
by a Trusteeship of three persons 
bonded to so govern the fund as to 
guarantee its use only as intended. 
A minimum goal of $200,000 has been 
set as the smallest working fund 
necessary for this program. For 
further information, write to T. N. 
Anderson, Box 1176, Eustis, Florida. 
x oe k * 


The Florida Wildlife Federation’s 
club membership was recently in- 
creased with the addition of the 
Florida Inland Sportfishing Hosts 
and the Lake County Rifle and Pistol 
Club. 

The first organization mentioned 
abbreviates its full name to F.I.S.H. 
and is made up of camp operators, 
tackle shop owners, outdoor writers 
and people interested in fresh water 
sport fishing in Central Florida. Pres- 
ident of F.I.S.H. is Ed Heitling of 
Howey - In - The - Hills, secretary is 
Finley Brooke of Leesburg. 

The Lake County Rifle and Pistol 
Club is now operating under the 





Hunters Association. He has also est which shall be used solely for guidance of president Leighton 
been active in the Macon Pistol and the paying of a salary and expenses Baker, Mt. Dora, Florida. -bh- © 
WINNERS OF THE JUNIOR 
WILDLIFE PHOTO CONTEST WILL 
Next Month BE ANNOUNCED IN THE APRIL 
ISSUE OF FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
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By CHUCK 


Qype the outboard motor 
controls in a fishing boat poses 
problems to the angler that are of 
only minor importance to other 
small boat users. Anglers will ven- 
ture forth and stay out in weather 
that puts other small boat operators 
completely out of the notion of 
boating. 

Boat and motor manufacturers 
have decreed we sports fishermen 
use one of two methods of steering 
and motor control. We can either 
sit in the extreme rear of the boat 
and operate from the motor, itself, 
or we can install remote control 
gear, complete with forward placed 
steering wheel, control cables, pul- 
leys, and turnbuckles. 

Both these systems leave much to 
be desired from the fisherman’s 
point of view. I have solved this 
problem on my own fishing boat by 
the use of an extension handle on 
my motor. 

To me, remote controls are just 
unnecessary hardware to get in my 
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way. The extra part of a boat used 
for installation of steering wheel and 
controls is just something added to 
stumble over when a big fish is tear- 
ing the water apart in a wide circle. 
Besides, steering by remote control, 
as well as using the motor, itself, 
places the operator in a fixed posi- 
tion in the boat. As the angling 
cperator usually weighs between 150 
and 200 pounds, the fixing of that 
much weight in a small boat is of 
grave importance. 

Then, again, who wants to stay 
glued to the transom to catch all the 
spray in rough going? It’s’ bad 
enough getting soaked, but it makes 
it intolerable to have to watch your 
passenger or fishing partner riding 
in comparative dryness and comfort 
up forward. 

My extension handle may not 
solve all these problems, but it cer- 
tainly takes care of most of them. 
I dreamed up and discarded as im- 
practical at least a dozen ways to fit 
an extension handle on my motor 


The 41/2-foot extension handle allows side by side seating of both operator and passenger 
on the center seat of the boat. The author much prefers the tandem seating arrangement, 


as pictured here. 
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before I finally hit on the one I'll 
describe here. I can’t understand 
now why I didn’t tumble to it sooner. 
It’s that simple. 

First, I bought a 16-inch piece of 
Goodall rubber, 4-ply steam hose 
with an inside diameter of 1% 
inches. This piece of steam hose 
goes over the steering handle of my 
18 horsepower Johnson Motor in a 
tight fit. This hose is manufactured 
ir: a wide variety of sizes, so I’m sure 
it can be purchased to fit any motor 
regardless of size or make. 


Into the forward end of this 16- 
inch piece of steam hose, I put an 
aluminum rod case I just happened 
to have on hand. The rod case, too, 
is a close fit. This aluminum rod 
case makes a _ perfect extension 
handle, being light and strong, but 
any other material of a similar na- 
ture would serve the purpose. My 
old fly rod case is 41/2 feet long, 
and, used with the steam hose, it ex- 
tends my motor handle by that 
much. 


A few trial runs convinced me my 
18 horse Johnson was just a little 
too much motor for the 4-ply hose. 
My handle worked all right, but the 
single hose did not provide quite 
enough strength at the joint be- 
tween motor handle and end of the 
rod case. I bought an additional 
piece of 4-ply steam hose, 6 inches 
long and with an inside diameter 
just large enough to make a tight 
fit over the outside of the longer 
hose. This solved the problem. I 
cemented the larger, 6-inch piece of 
hose on the assembly just over the 
joint of motor handle and extension 
(see illustration). A hose clamp on 
the motor handle completed the 
handiest addition I have ever made 
on a fishing boat. 


My extension handle allows me to 
steer and operate the motor controls 
from the middle seat if I so desire. 
It permits me to stand, for better 
vision, while running my boat in 
shallow water. It offers me a choice 
of almost half the length of my boat 
for shifting my own weight for bet- 
ter trim. I’ve found the shifting of 
my weight, even a small bit, often 
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makes a huge difference. This ex- 
tension handle, also, can be attached 
te or detached from the motor in a 
matter of seconds and weighs but 2 
pounds complete. 

I can clamp my motor on the tran- 
som slightly off center, making my 
extension handle bear to the right 
or across the boat. This allows me 
to stand while casting a shore line, 
using both hands and steering by the 
pressure of the extension handle 
against my right leg. By unscrewing 
the cap on the end of my rod case 
extension handle, I have a perfect 
carrying case for charts and maps 
that, hitherto, always posed a big 
problem in transportation. There 
are probably a lot of other uses I 
haven’t as yet discovered, but these 
are enough for now. It’s wonderful! 

Of course, this extension handle 
has all the advantages of the short, 
regular, outboard handle. A twist 
of the wrist operates motor speeds or 
shuts off the motor, and the exten- 
sion takes advantage of the regular 
handle hinge to allow using it in a 
raised position, or, for that matter, 
turning it all the way up completely 
out of the way of the boat. In this 
straight up position, the extension 
handle resembles the snorkel tube 
on a submarine, and no submarine 
crew ever appreciated its snorkel 
more than I appreciate my extension 
handle. It has taken most of the 
problems of handling a fishing boat 
out of the pain-in-the-neck class. 

One of the by-products of the ex- 
tension handle is the matter of com- 
panionable conversation. Even with 
my marvelously quiet Johnson 
Motor, conversation is a bit strained 
if all 18 of my horses are pulling 
while half a boat length separates 


oes 


One 16-inch and one 6-inch piece of 4-ply Goodall rubber steam hose form the basis for 
an outboard motor extension handle. 


the talkers. My extension handle 
allows me to sit side by side with my 
partner on the middle seat or in 
tandem seating as illustrated. I real- 
ly prefer the tandem seating ar- 
rangement better. A boat cushion 
on my tall, flat topped tackle box 
provides a comfortable seat and, 
somehow, makes for easier riding 
than the side by side arrangement. 
Ia either of these positions, the mur- 
mur of the motor is just muted 
music. 


I’m not offering my extension 
kandle as ideal for water skiers, 
Sunday riders, week-end cruisers, 
aquatic hot rods, or water picnick- 
ers. This is a gadget dreamed up by 
a fisherman for fishermen. Perhaps 
it will help solve some of your fish- 
ing boat problems as it did for me. 

I make no claim to originality on 
this deal. It’s true I had to think it 





up the hard way, but I’m sure some 
sports fisherman has been there 
ahead of me, the angling clan being 
what it is. 

If any of you fishing boatmen al- 
ready have an extension handle that 
improves on this one, how about let- 
ting us hear from you? Perhaps 
some of you can think of ways of 
using this handle that have not oc- 
curred to me. Offhand, I have con- 
sidered using the hollow rod tube 
as a case for distress signals and 
flares (it’s watertight) or rigging it 
up as an extra gaff or net handle. 
One thing is sure — detached from 
the motor, it would make a handy 
tool for repelling boarders. 


If you have any new ideas on this 
subject of extension motor handles, 
please let us hear from you. We'll 
publish your letters for all to 
read. ® 
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INDUSTRY TURNS 
TO CONSERVATION 


(Continued from Page 27) 


servation organizations have been in- 
vited to visit the establishment and 
see for themselves what is being 
done. In this way, practical and valu- 
able information concerning wild- 
life management practices is being 
disseminated over a wide area. Thus 
the work being done at Remington 
Farms is rapidly becoming of na- 
tional significance. 

Since the property was acquired 
from the Glenn Martin Estate, Dr. 
Joseph P. Linduska, former chief of 
the Branch of Game Management of 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
has been appointed head of the per- 
sonnel at Remington Farms. Dr. Lin- 
duska has a national reputation in 
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the wildlife management field. It ap- 
pears fortunate indeed that Reming- 
ton was able to secure him to direct 
its conservation program. 

It is quite obvious that Remington 
Arms is not being exactly altruistic 
in its program. To be realistic about 
it, the outfit is in the business of 
manufacturing sporting arms and 
ammunition which are mostly pur- 
chased by sportsmen who wish to go 
hunting. If there were no game to 
shoot, Remington Arms might con- 
ceivably go out of business, or be 
forced to manufacture pinball ma- 
chines or television sets. So there is 
a definite reason for the company 
taking this very real interest in the 
increased production of waterfowl 
and upland game. 

However, regardless of the seem- 
ingly selfish interests involved, the 
Remington Arms Company has dis- 


played foresight and wisdom in en- 
gaging in a conservation program of 
such importance. It proves that in- 
dustry can grasp the value of Ameri- 
ca’s wildlife resources, and it is a 
heartening thing to behold. 

Remington isn’t the only big com- 
pany that is actively concerned with 
conservation by any means. One of 
the best known examples is the 
Weyerhaeser Timber Co. on the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

If ever there was a ruthless de- 
stroyer of timber resources, old man 
Weyerhaeser was one of the worst. 
He practically decimated upper Wis- 
consin with his “cut out and get” 
method of logging. In fact, he logged 
so much timber from the Lake 
States, especially Wisconsin, that he 
moved to the Pacific Coast to as yet 
untouched forests. There wasn’t 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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enough timber left standing in the 
Middle West to warrant a profitable 
operation, by his standards. 

Over the years the Weyerhaeser 
Co. has markedly changed its atti- 
tude and method of operation. “They 
got religion,” as a friend of mine in 
the U. S. Forest Service succinctly 
puts it. Today the Weyerhaeser Co. 
conducts vast logging operations in 
Washington and Oregon. The precept 
of “cut out and get out” no longer 
holds true, for the company is as in- 
terested in stands of timber for the 
future as it is in the trees that are 
ready for cutting now. From a ruth- 
less destroyer of natural resources, 
the Weyerhaeser Co. has become, 
with reservations, as near a model 
of conservation as a big timber out- 
fit can get. 

In line with the switch to conser- 
vation, Weyerhaeser has opened up 
sizeable tracts of its forest lands to 
public recreation, and spends consid- 
erable sums of money to maintain 
proper facilities. Quite a contrast to 
ravaged woodlands and resultant 
widespread erosion that were the 
hallmarks of Weyerhaeser’s former 
method of logging. 

Weyerhaeser isn’t the only outfit 
that has “got religion.” The National 
Wildlife Federation in a recent re- 
port states that no less than 12 such 
companies in the Northwest now 
maintain 34 parks for public use. 

The fact that industry is at last 
realizing the intrinsic value of wild- 
life resources is indeed encouraging. 


A good start has been made by the © 


cempanies mentioned, but a great 
deal more remains to be done. 

The implications as far as Florida 
is concerned are quite obvious. Im- 
mense tracts of land throughout the 
Sunshine State are owned or con- 
‘rolled by huge industrial interests 
— pulp and paper mills, cattle 
ranchers, railroads — to name a few. 
Such outfits have great opportunities 
to launch conservation programs. 
They have the land and the money. 
Beside the good will such programs 
would generate among a large seg- 
ment of the state’s citizenry, conser- 
vation of wildlife resources is good 
business. Florida is still known as a 
recreational and “outdoor” state, but 
industry is moving in fast. 

It could well be that industry could 
take a whopping slice of Florida’s 
wildlife resources by giving heed 
only to expansion at the expense of 
all other values. At the risk of sound- 
ing like a prophet of doom, Florida 
could well become a second Southern 
California where industrial progress 
is regarded as a deity while natural 
beauty and wildlife are running 
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mighty poor seconds in public regard 
and value. 

With airplane factories moving in 
and every chamber of commerce in 
the State clamoring for similar proj- 
ects, conservation of natural re- 
sources could get lost in the shuffle. 
It seems reasonable to assume that 
the 60-inch annual rainfall of the 
State is not pre-destined to be used 
solely for industry and washing ma- 
chines. 

However, man is learning that in- 
dustrial progress can be attained 
without the tremendous sacrifice of 
natural resources that has occured 
in the past. Let industry, which is re- 
garding Florida with a speculative 
eye, give serious thought to conser- 
vation rather than unadulterated 
exploitation. 

If we must have industrial expan- 
sion, let it not be at the total sacrifice 
of wildlife resources. In a very real 
sense we can “eat our cake and have 
it too,” if industry will cooperate 
with conservation. 

It’s being done elsewhere in the 
United States. Why not in Florida? 

& 


DUKE AND THE FIRE 
(Continued from Page 17) 


Duke and I set out from camp 
early one morning and had just 
crossed an open field when I saw a 
man standing in the edge of the pine 
woods piling brush with a pitchfork, 
so I decided to go over and be neigh- 
borly. He was a young man about 
35 years old and even with the chill 
that was in the air sweat was stand- 
ing out on his forehead. 

He stuck the pitchfork in the 
ground and leaned on the handle 
as Duke and I walked up to him. 
“You getting any birds?” he asked. 

“No luck yet, but the day’s just 
getting started. Can I give you a 
hand with that clearing you’re do- 
ing?” 

“Ain’t clearing,” he said. “Fixing 
to burn this field off to get some new 
grass in here for my cows.” 

I looked over the dry field and the 
woods and then at the pile of brush. 
“Now I ain’t trying to tell you how 
to run your business, mister, but it 
don’t do no good to burn over the 
land. The grass that comes back 
ain’t half as good as the stuff already 
growing.” 

The man looked at me with a cold 
stare. “You ever raise cows before 
mister?” he asked. 

“Yes. I’ve raised a few, but I ain’t 
never burnt no pasture for ’em 
before.” 

“Then you ain’t never raised cows. 


Now you take that mangy dog of 
yours and get out of my way. I’ve 
got work to do.” He picked up the 
pitchfork and went back to piling 
brush. 

Now I ain’t one to get mad easily, 
but I reckon there are just some 
things that rile me up. Like I said 
talking against my dog is one thing 
that riles me. 

“Now you listen to me,” I said. 
“These woods are as dry as gun 
powder in an oil cloth and I ain’t 
gonna stand here and watch you 
burn up trees and game when it 
ain’t gonna do no good anyhow.” 

He stopped piling brush and 
looked at me. I stood facing him 
squarely with my feet planted on the 
ground firmly and looked him square 
in the eyes. He stood for a few min- 
utes then shouldering his pitchfork 
he turned and walked toward the 
woods. I watched him for awhile 
then Duke and I went off hunting in 
the opposite direction toward the 
South. 

An hour later I smelled smoke 
coming from the direction of the 
north. I called Duke in and together 
we started back. A quarter of a 
mile from the open field where I 
had talked to the man I saw the 
flames climbing up the pine trees 
and shooting sparks as it burned the 
dry leaves. It was too late to stop it. 
A solid wall of flame was moving 
toward us. 

We hurried back to camp and I 
gathered my belongings and tied 
them on my horse and Duke and I 
set out for Zephyrhills. By dusk I 
had asked everybody in town, but 
nobody could tell me about any man 
who raised cattle in that direction. 
I guessed some folks just liked to 
set fires to see ’em burn. I sat on 
the church steps all night gritting my 
teeth and watching the sky burn red. 

The next morning Duke and I 
went out to see the damage. Every- 
where we walked over the four 
hundred acres that burned we found 
the charred remains of some animal 
or bird that had tried to escape the 
fire. Burned carcasses were every- 
where, a rabbit here, a fox there. I 
guessed that there was very little 


- of anything that had been able to 


get out of the way. 


It was a smoked, blackened mess 
and somehow Duke and I didn’t feel 
like hunting nomore. I put my bird 
dog on the horse with me and we 
rode back to Plant City. 

Jim cleared his throat and looked 
at me. “You know something else,” 
he said. “I reckon I vowed to myself 
right then that I wouldn’t never set 
no woods on fire, by accident or any 
other way.” @ 
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CARLOS E. HALL 
Central Florida Region 


Carl Hall became a Wildlife Officer on 
July 1, 1938, and was appointed Area Su- 
pervisor over the St. Johns River enforce- 
ment area on July 1, 1956. He has worked 
as a special officer and as hunt director of 
the Ocala National Forest Management 
Area. 

Before joining the Commission, Mr. Hall 
received special training in construction work 
and worked as a building contractor. He 
and his wife, the former Evelyn Ellis, now 
live at Citra in Marion County. Carl’s hob- 
bies include gun collecting and the training 
of bird dogs. 





LEFFY TAYLOR 
South Florida Region 


“Lefty’’ Taylor recently completed 16 
years as a Wildlife Officer for the Game 
Commission during which time he has ably 
served the Sarasota County area. 

A. U. S. Navy veteran of World War I, 
Mr. Taylor worked in the petroleum whole- 
sale distributing line before joining the 
Commission in November, 1940. A grad- 
uate of the Massey Business College, he has 
had considerable clerical and bookkeeping 
pence prior to becoming a Wildlife Of- 
icer. 

Lefty and his wife, the former Clara Rob- 
inson, live in Sarasota where he is an active 
member of the First Baptist Church and a 
past member (secretary) of the 1.0.0.F. 
Lodge No. 37. They have a son, Ronald, 
24 years of age, and a daughter, Janice, 
age 23. 
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JAMES H. MILLS 
South Florida Region 


Wildlife Officer James Mills has the dis- 
tinction of being the only living Floridian 
holding the Congressional Medal of Honor. 
This highest of national military honors was 
awarded Mr. Mills for his extreme valor 
while serving as an infantry scout with the 
U. S. Army in the European Theater during 
World War II. 

Born in Ft. Meade, Florida, Jim has 
served the Polk County area as a Wildlife 
Officer since February 1, 1953. A resident 
of Lakeland, he is an active member of the 
Military Order of the Purple Heart, Am- 
Vets, VFW, American Legion and the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor Society of the 
United States. 


ROSS G. SUMMERS 
Northwest Florida Region 


Employed by the Game Commission since 
February 1948, Ross Summers has gained 
considerable recognition for his specialized 
trapping programs throughout the state. 
Presently holding the position of Wildlife 
Officer in his native Liberty County, Ross, 
at one time worked as Fair Manager for 
the Information and Education Division. 

Prior to joining the Commission, Tingo, 
as he is known to his close associates, worked 
as a professional trapper and as a guard for 
the Florida Correction Department. 

Ross and his wife, the former Elenezar 
Strickland of Bristol, live in the small town 
of Orange where he was born and raised. 
They have two daughters, Addie, 23 and 
Rowena, 21. 
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DOYLE H. TINDALE 
Central Florida Region 


Doyle Tindale was employed as a Wild- 
life Officer on January 10, 1948 and served 
in that capacity until October 1955 when 
he was appointed Area Supervisor of Marion, 
Volusia, Sumter and Citrus Counties. 

Born in Williston, Florida, Doyle served 
with the U. S. Air Force from August 1941 
to December 1946 as a Sergeant in the air- 
craft maintenance division. 

Doyle and his wife, the former Florence 
Mills of Inverness, now make their home 
in Ocala. They have a daughter, Helen. 
age 10, and a son, Cal, age 7. 





MALCOLM H. McCOY 
Northwest Florida Region 


“Mac’’ McCoy was employed by the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
on September 15, 1946, and serves as a 
Wildlife Officer in Escambia County. Prior 
to his present appointment, Mac was em- 
ployed by the State Road Department as a 
construction worker. 

Mr. McCoy served with the SeaBee branch 
of the U. S. Navy in the Pacific from De- 
cember 7, 1942 until October 9, 1945. 
He and his wife, the former Mary Ellen 
Parrish of Kinston, Alabama, and their two 
sons, Malcolm 13, and Philip 7, now re- 
side in Pensacola. 

Mac belongs to the Pensacola Anglers and 
Hunters Club and is a member of the Flor- 
ida Peace Officers Association. 
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IF you hunt varmints and other unpro- 
tected small game with a large caliber hand- 
gun, you probably already know the desir- 
able qualities of hollow point style blunt and 
semi-blunt nosed bullets. Such give rapid 
expansion on impact, with resultant shock- 
ing power —a factor in bringing about in- 
stantaneous, humane kills. 

Illustrated this month is the very prac- 
tical Goerg Hollow Pointer, mentioned in a 
recent MUZZLE FLASHES’ text, that en- 
ables the handgunner to quickly convert 
ordinary commercial loads to hollow points. 


Made in specific sizes for converting the 
.38 Special, .357 Magnum, .44 Magnum, 
.44 Special and .45 Colt revolver bullets to 
hollow points, the Goerg tool does its intend- 
ed job quickly and accurately. Converted 
bullet points are remarkably uniform in cen- 
tral boring and in the depth of created 
hollows. 

In construction, the Goerg Hollow Point- 
er is a two part, center-bored knurled steel 
sleeve, one section of which is receiving 
unit for the cartridge to be altered. The 
other half houses a sharp drill (held firmly 
by a hex screw) that will quickly penetrate 
a bullet’s nose and leave a clean, center- 
bored hole, when the two sections are put 
together and the drill-half slowly rotated 
under simultaneously applied hand pressure. 
Depth of boring can be pre-set by locking 
the hex screw tight against the housed drill 
at any chosen point, and the drill itself can 
also be quickly removed and replaced. 


In testing the device, FWFT&T found that 
the use of the Goerg Hollow Pointer on 
standard commercial loads practically 
doubled their killing power. 


(Readers are advised to convert only solid 
lead, revolver bullet styles and to avoid at- 


tempting to drill the noses of jacketed bul- 
lets, or experimentally carrying the opera- 
tion into the high velocity rifle cartridge 
listings —- where a wide variety of bullet 
shapes and hollow points are already avail- 
able. ) 

The Goerg Hollow Pointer is made to last 
a lifetime. $4.95, postpaid, from Alfred 
J. Goerg, Goerg Enterprises, Port Angeles, 
Washington. Be sure to specify the par- 
ticular caliber revolver cartridge you wish 
to convert, when ordering. 





WHETHER you use them regularly in the 
home or reserve them only for camping and 
extended pleasure boat cruising, you'll en- 
joy owning a three-piece set of West Bend 
Aluminum Company’s ‘Bowl - Master’ all 
stainless steel mixing bowls. 

The bowls are of heavy, highly polished 
stainless steel, so strong that only the hard- 
est knocks in fact, almost deliberate 
abuse — will ever dent them. You simply 
can’t wear them out! 

West Bend’s ‘‘Bowl-Master’’ set consists 
ot three specifically designed sizes —- 3/4 
quart, 1-1/2 quart and 3-1/2 quarts — 
that nest together compactly. 


In camp or on board your cruiser, the 
bowls will hold foods for easy stirring by 
hand or electrically, just as they serve so 
admirably in the home kitchen. After use, 
their unique shapes permit easy cleaning. 


Available in the described matched set for 
$6.75, with individual pieces available sep- 
arately at from $1.45 to $3.50. In Florida 
department stores, or direct from West Bend 
Aluminum Company, West Bend, Wisconsin. 
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PERHAPS you already know it, perhaps 
you are yet to experience the pleasure, but 
a lightweight, well-made, non-sinkable dip 
net, with a handle shaped for tight gripping, 
is one of the handiest items you can put 
aboard a pleasure craft when starting out on 
a fishing trip or cruise. 

FWFTST especially likes the Ed. Cumings 
line of floating, aluminum boat nets, made 
by the firm of that name at 2305 Branch 
Road, Flint, Michigan, and represented in 
the southeastern states by likeable Ellis Kin- 
ney, P. O. Box 502, Birmingham, Alabama. 

The Cumings nets have many desirable 
features that make them truly outstanding 
items in their specialized field of manufac- 
ture. These include the already mentioned 
floating quality, should a net be inadver- 
tently dropped overboard; choice of one- 
piece, take apart or telescoping handles of 
tempered aluminum, and a variety of net 
shapes and sizes. 

FWFT&T especially likes the N830-S 
listing, which has a bow size of 19 1/4 
inches diameter, a 30-inch, 56 pound test 
nylon net and a 24-3/4 inch handle on 
which a lifetime measuring rule is engraved, 
and a total weight of only 15 ounces. Price 
is $5.50. 

Other models list from $2.90 to $7.50, 
depending on size and included features. 
You can get whatever size and feature com- 
bination suits your fancy. 


When you get your Cumings net, FWFT GT 
suggests that you pinch on a small split 
shot fishing sinker in the center of the net's 
bottom. Thereafter, your net will automati- 
cally assume full shape each time you pick 
it up. 

You'll be using your Cumings net long 
after you've forgotten its purchase price. 
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By Eric Wahieen 


and Fitting... 





TOO OLD TO HUNT? 
(Continued from Page 25) 


started on squirrels, then went on to 
turkey, deer an’ the rest. 


We Lundys have always been 
hunters, you might say. I come from 
a family of two brothers an’ two 
sisters, an’ both the boys an’ me 
would git out inter the woods with 
Paw whenever he’d give us half a 
chance to do so. Same with my own 
family. I raised six boys an’ four 
girls, myself. All livin’, too. My wite, 
a good woman, sweet an’ gentle, 
dropped out about five or six years 
ago. She was a few years younger’n 
me; can’t remember exactly. 


I was borned in Pike County, Ala- 
bama, a half dozen miles north of 
Troy and about 75 miles north of 
where I now live. About 50 years 
ago me an’ the wife “loaded the 
wagon” an’ moved down on down 
here. I’ve never been one to travel 
far. Reckon I don’t realize how big 
the world is ... seems like I was al- 
ways too busy takin’ care of my 
home; raisin’ cotton an’ corn, chick- 
ens an’ pigs. 

Back there in those early times in 
Alabama I owned me my own mill 
for grindin’ corn meal. I can recollect 
how it ’twas no trick at all to leave 
the old waterwheel unattended for 
a few minutes long enough to 
step into the nearby woods and shoot 
a mess of 8 or 10 squirrels for a din- 
ner stew that night. 


There ain’t near the game now 
there once was, that’s for sure. But 
I believe if a man goes about it right 
he can still make it joyful from its 
very scarceness. To begin with, he’s 
gonna have to reconcile himself that 
huntin’ ain’t gonna be easy. He will 
have to match his wits with the 
game. 


Take deer huntin’, for instance. 
There ain’t no finer sport, provided 
aman takes time beforehand to learn 
what he’ll have to know to be suc- 
cessful. Most fellers, of course, know 
enough to remain still on a stand; to 
keep the wind in their faces while 
huntin’, and not to smoke. But how 
many know the thrill that comes 
from learnin’ how to read sign, so 
they can stalk a deer until they are 
close enough for a shot, like the In- 
dians used to do? Not many! 


Again, how many hunters have 
ever bothered to learn how to call 
a turkey ... yelk ... yelk ... yelk 
... using only their mouths ... the 
way the early Whites were obliged 
to do, before them slate boxes an’ 
other fancy calling gadgets were in- 
vented ... until first thing you know 
you are rewarded by seein’ a big old 
gobbler a-shivering his wings right 
there before you in the gloom of the 
forest? 


I don’t like to hear a man brag, 
but I can tell you this: I got so good 
at callin’ turkeys like that I once 
took 40 head over a period of time 
from a single field. And this after 
the man who owned the land had 
swore there were no birds left there! 


What do I do when I ain’t huntin’? 
Well, I roll out of bed at dawn every 
day to wash up under the pump in 
the backyard. Then I sit down to my 
breakfast, which is prepared by one 
of my daughters who keeps house 
kere at the farm. I don’t smoke or 
chew, nor have I ever done so. 


I ain’t never needed a doctor yet, 
either. Lucky, I guess. I’ve seen too 
many of ’em give pills to friends 
¢’mine in the mornin’, only to have 
the sick man die that night. Not for 
me. When I do get feelin’ off my feed 
I swaller a cup of salt water an’ 
heave up then I go off an’ eat 


something. Sometimes I take a small 
dram of whiskey. Never too much, 
though. I could never upend a bottle 
an’ make it gurgle that’s one 
thing that has killed many a man! 

After breakfast, should the 
weather be warm, I usually busy 
myself around the yard. Or, should 
I be feelin’ lazy, maybe I’ll just take 
a chair an’ set in the sun. 

I hunt for about two months out of 
each year. When the seasons are 
over, ‘specially if it be cold, I stay 
near the fireplace. I don’t see many 
of my old cronies to talk with any 
more ... most of ’em have gone on. 

Movin’ pictures shows? Wouldn’t 
waste the time goin’ to see ’em. Take 
the radio, now, that’s different. I 
like it. I like the music an’ the dif- 
ferent things that are always goin’ 
on. What a great discovery man 
made when he got that one caught 
up! Nope, ain’t never seen TV. 

I usually turn in about sundown 
— unless there is something ’special- 
ly good on the radio, in which case 
I might stay up an extra hour. 

The Confederacy? Well that 
was a long time ago. A long time ago 
... 1 was sixteen when they took me 
into Brown Company. It was a guard 
company of about 50 men. We were 
stationed at Elba, about 30 miles 
south of Troy, Alabama. Our job was 
to keep the Yankees from burnin’ 
the courthouse an’ destroyin’ every- 
thing they could get their hands on 

the way they had been doing. 


Am I happy? Well, look at me, 
Son ... what do you think? I got my 
lonesome days, sure ... I’d feel more 
comfort, perhaps, if there was more 
folks like you droppin’ by my door. 
But then I reckon maybe I’m best off 
at that ... without so much rallying 
an’ hullabalooing going on and 
there is always my huntin’ to look 
forward to ... @ 
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HOMES FOR WILDLIFE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


The changes in wildlife habitat 
due to land use and introduction 
of new plants were by no means 
all unfriendly to all wildlife. The 
early cultivation of areas of tight 
prairie sod and clearings in the vast 
forests permitted the growth of more 
native food and cover, to which 
some farm crops also contributed. 
This was a break for some wildlife 
because originally there was too 
much of a few kinds of vegetation 
like trees and grass, and too little 
variety and abundance — particu- 
larly of food. Actually, the decades 
when new farms were being carved 
from virgin forest and prairie were 
a wonderful age for farm and forest 
game, and it fairly swarmed in the 
newly-opened areas. 


In this period also the natural 
Swamps and marshes and the more 
remote forests hadn’t been drained 
or cut over, because it was still 
uneconomical to do so. These areas 
supported the original wildlife, not 
the kind encouraged by cultivation. 
So right in this “in-between” period 
wildlife was abundant not only in 
numbers, but in variety of species 
as well. 


The favorable point for many 
species was reached and_ passed, 
though, when the extent and inten- 
sity of land use went too far. Now 
were right back again to broad 
areas of fewer kinds of plants, like 
wheat and grass or forests of mostly 
“timber-type” trees. A new twist 
has been added, too: many of these 
broad areas of cover are levelled 
not just yearly, but even more often 
as we make land produce more than 
one crop. At the same time, in- 
creased demands and more efficient 


methods have made drainage and 
more intensive forest use profitable 
and the natural habitats are shrink- 
ing fast. Meanwhile two relatively 
new and deadly enemies of wildlife, 
chemical weed killers and insecti- 
cides, industrial pollution, have been 
extending into more and more of the 
farmlands and the remaining water 
habitats with disastrous results to 
many species. 

Change and destruction together 
— plant replacements, fire, cultiva- 
tion, grazing, drainage, pollution, 
and “chemical farming’ —on ever 
larger areas and with increasing in- 
tensity have continued to accelerate 
the loss of wildlife habitat. The 
result has had a kickback aside from 
reducing certain game: it has been 
favorable to decided increases in 
some rodents and, automatically, 
in their predators — some of which 
we agree we can have too many of! 
All in all, what we have left in 
wildlife is exactly what we have 
left in wildlife habitat. 


This is a brief history of a great 
change. As history, it’s interesting: 
but as background it’s a revelation 
of the size of the problem, and what 
we can do about it and what we 
can’t. The main thing that the 
history of the use of land for our 
own needs tells us is this: except 
perhaps on certain dedicated public 
areas, such as wildlife refuges, no 
land or water of recognized higher 
economic value for other uses is 
going to be allowed to remain un- 
touched primarily for wildlife use; 
no plant that hasn’t a definite use 
in agriculture or forestry is going 
to be let grow on private land that 
can economically support other 
plants more useful to man’s own 
immediate needs. 


That’s legitimate use we’re talking 
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about, without reference to abuses 
and mistakes. So there’s no use 
dreaming about restoring wildlife 
habitat if we mean bringing back 
original conditions on lands used 
for our own needs. There’s no use 
dreaming of preserving for wildlife 
habitat lands and waters with higher 
priorities for our own needs. In 
fact, there’s no use dreaming at all: 
if we are to increase wildlife, we 
must face facts—the facts of our 
own needs for food and shelter, as 
well as the needs of wildlife for 
these things. 

This does not mean that the prob- 
lem is hopeless — far from it! There 
are at least four ways of producing 
more wildlife without cutting down 
on the number of beefsteaks, houses 
and shoes we need. In fact, one of 
those ways will actually give you 
steaks that are more tender and 
nutritious, and better shoes and 
housing! 

One approach is to make every 
bit of land still available for wildlife 
more productive, and to make land 
and water used primarily for other 
purposes produce as much wildlife 
as possible without conflict with the 
main purposes. 

A second approach is to find sub- 
stitute plants that will furnish good 
wildlife food and cover while they 
perform a useful farm function. 

A third approach is to investigate 
the possibilities, where we cannot 
keep or restore native habitat for 
native wildlife, of finding new kinds 
of wildlife that thrive in the new 


kind of habitat. 


The fourth approach is in 
“reverse”: along with these things 
to do, to produce more wildlife, 
there are things we can justifiably 
stop doing, to preserve present wild- 
life. These are things like unwise 
drainage, pollution, overgrazing, 
burning, and other mistakes or ex- 
cesses that are not only harmful to 
wildlife, but also economically un- 
sound. 


Above all, we need to take a more 
realistic and practical attitude to- 
ward wildlife itself. To realize that 
it is not only of interest to us, but 
that it also has a very definite eco- 
nomic value. That when 25 million 
people spend somewhere around 
$3 billion a year in activities asso- 
ciated with the enjoyment of wild- 
life, it is far from being an economic 
stepchild: it is a major natural re- 
source! That when we destroy a 
natural resting ground for wild 
geese, we may be literally killing 
the goose that laid the golden eggs 
—in return for temporary extra 
cash and commodities we don’t 
really need. © 
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THE GRAY SQU/RREL 


(Sc1uRUS CAROLINENS/S) 
1S COMMON ALL OVER 
FLORIOA, /N TOWNS, PARKS, 
HARDWOOD FORESTS AND 
EDGES OF THE FINE WOODS — 
THE GRAY AND FOX SQU/RRELS 
ARE CLASSED AS “TREE SQU/RRELS *7- 
THEY BELONG TO THE FAMILY OF 
GNAWING MAMMALS CALLED 
RODENTS — WHICH ALSO ‘NCLUDES” 


RABEBITS, RATS, MICE, GROUND 
SQUIRRELS AND PORCUMINES — 


GRAY SQUIRRELS ARE GRAY OR 


BROWN/ISH-GRAY ABOVE ANP 
WHITE BELOW 


8 7010" 






A GOOD SIZE 
COLONY OF 
“Wt ITE 4 OR. 
6 ALBINO GRAY 

. SQUIRRELS 

iy EX/S7iS (NV THE 
VICINITY OF 
SAWDUST} FLA. 




























BLACK ok "MELANISTIC ” 
PHASES OF BOTH KINDS OF 
SQUIRRELS ARF ALSO 
FOUND /N FLORIDA 





THe FOX SQUIRREL 
(SciuRUS N/GER ) 

1/5 FOUND THRUOUT 
MOST OF FLORIDA - BUT 
1S LESS COMMON — 

IT LIVES (N THE 
PINE WooDs , A/VE 


OAKS AND CYPRESSES 
—~TWO COLOR PHASES 
OF THE FOX SQUIRREL. 
me OCCUR — THE 

© = “GRAY” PHASE 15 GRAY 
» ABOVE, WHITE BELOW, WHITE 
~ UNDERSIDE OF THE TAIL AND 
BLACK. HEAD WITH WHITE 

-— NOSE. AND EARS — THE "BUFF 
-.. PHASE 1S PINKISH-8UFF ABOVE , 

~~ AND GRAY OR PALE REDOISH- BUFF 
BELOW AND THE UNDERSIDE OF 


wae fay of TAIL, WITH OR. 
WITHOUT A WATE NOSE 








SQUIRREL 
TRACKS 
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